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The Late S. S. Merrill. 


Sherburne 8. Merrill was born July 28, 1818, near Alex- 
andria, Grafton County, N H., onthe farm of his father. His 
father’s wish was that he should remain on the old homestead 
and follow the life of a sturdy farmer, but the daily routine of 
sucha life proved to be possessed of too much drudgery and 
too little opportunity for advancement to suit the young man’s 
disposition, and at the age of 16 years he departed from the 
scene of his birth and took upon himself the responsibility 
of earning his own living. During the 17 years that 
followed, young Merrill found a variety of ways for employ- 
ing his time, first as a hotel clerk, soon after as a clerk in 
Moses Kimball's furnishing house, Boston, and finally as part 
owner of a woolen manufactory at Bristol, N. Y. In the 
fall of 1851, Mr. Merrill, then 33 years old, came to Mil- 
waukee, and immediately on his arriving here entered upon 
the life which he has since followed, and the career which has 
resulted in placing him among the highest of his profession in 
the West—that of a railroader. 

As a railroad manager Mr. Merrill has for 15 years had a 
reputation which has extended even beyond the limits of this 
nation, and has been acknowledged to have no superior. His 
advancement from a humble position to the head of one of 
the most powerful corporations in this country, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, was in one sense rapid, yet 
not attained without a severe struggle,and he was subjected to 
many hard knocks. While p ossessed of the natural ability 
which entitled him to the promotions which he has won, he 
would never have attained his high position had it not been 
for a spirit of pluck and determi nation rarely equaled. Soon 
after Mr. Merrill's arrivalin Milwaukee, 33 years ago last fall, 
he was placed in charge of a construction train on a road being 
built from Milwaukee toward the Mississippi River, now a 
se of the Prairie du Chien Division of the Milwaukee & St. 

’aul Railroad, and then known as the Milwaukee & Wau- 
kesha Railroad, The vim and energy which he displayed in 
carrying out this and other work intrusted to him during the 
remainder of that year and the year following did not pass 
unnoticed by his superiors, and within two years from the 
date of his work upon the railway he was given the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Superintendent (under E. H. Brodhead), 
having in the meantime passed through the experience of 
trainman on both freight and passenger trains. 

This position he held until the road was completed to Prai- 
rie du Chien, April 15, 1857. At that time he was tendered 
and accepted the superintendency of the Milwaukee, Water- 
town & Baraboo Valley Railroad, which to-day constitutes a 
portion of the La Crosse Division of the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
system. He retained this position for five vears. 

The old La Crosse road having been completed through to 
the Mississippi, Mr. Merrill accepted a position as its Super- 
intendent. It was during these days that the great manager 
of later years encountered obstacles which would have com- 
pletely discouraged many men, and which put his possession 
of grit to the severest test. Not only was he unfortunate in 
working under a man whom it was very difficult to please, 
but he was compelled to contend with the still more disagree- 
able condition of being associated with those who were very 
jealous of the success which had attended his career. 

With this condition of affairs matters went from bad to 
worse, and Mr. Merrill, becoming convinced that the road’s 
manager was totally lacking in appreciation, no matter how 
great an effort to please was made, severed his connection 
with that road, and took charge of the Winona & St. Peter, 
which has since passed into the hands of the Chicago & North- 
western. Here Mr. Merrill remained until the La Crosse and 
the Milwaukee & Mississippi roads were consolidated, at 
which time Alexander Mitchell was elected President of the 
new board of directors. 

The story is told by old-time railroaders that when Mr. 
Mitchell was tendered the Presidency he announced his ac- 
ceptance on the one condition that he should name the man to 
serve the road as general manager, and when questioned as to 
who the man would likely be, replied: ‘* A man who in the 
ge profession is destined to rank at the head, Sherburne 
S. Merrill.” 

Whether this tradition is true or not, Mr. Mitchell occupied 
the Presidency and Mr. Merrill was chosen as general mana- 
ger of the road. He was thus placed in a position where his 
abilities and efforts were appreciated, and from that hour he 
gradually rose in prominence asa railway manager until he 
attained a reputation which was outranked by none. 

ANECDOTES. 

Among others the following anecdotes are related of the 
deceased gentleman: 

A gentleman from the East called at headquarters one day 
to see the manager, but he was not in. He said he had some 
very important business to transact, and must see Mr. Mer- 
rill. The reply of a clerk was that the manager was attend- 
ing a funeral, and could not be seen until late in the after- 
noon. ‘‘ Has amember of his family died ?” asked the caller. 
The reply was in the negative. ‘Is it anybody connected 
with the road“ ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* Who, may I ask ?’ ‘‘ Peter, the 
colored porter on Mr. Merrill’s private car.” The man had 
served him long and faithfully, and Mr. Merrill was deter- 
inined to be at his funeral. 

Some time ago complaint was made from a station 40 or 
50 miles west of Milwaukee that the company’s wood was 
being stolen. ‘‘ Catch the thief,’ was Mr. Merrill’s order. 
He was caught a night or two afterward, and proved to be 
the son of a widow. The manager asked that the boy and his 
mother be brought to Milwaukee. ‘*Why did you steal that 
wood ¢” asked themanager. ‘‘Because we were freezing, sir,” 
they replied in one voice. The station agent was questioned 
by telegraph, and replied that the woman was generally con- 
sidered worthy. Dictating his reply to the operator, the old 
man said: ‘*Well, you let her have what wood she needs for 
the winter;” and, handing the pair passes to return, he told 
Fag that he would not prosecute them, and bade them good- 
day. 

An engineer on the road who has been in its employ a long 
time, lost a favorite child, and like many another foolish man, 
tried to drown his sorrow by drinking. _He Jost his position 
and became an abject drunkard. Mr. Merrill heard of his 
case, and one day meeting the man on the street he stepped 
up to him, offered him his hand, and inquired: “ Isn't it about 
time you took to your engine again?” The engineer could 
only stammer out his surprise. ‘*‘ Now go to your engine,” 
said Mr. Merrill, ‘‘ and run her straight. You know how to 
do it aswell as anybody. Remember now, run her straight. 
Will you do it?” The man promised, and he is to-day in the 
employ of the road, a sober and respected official. 

he inspector of clerks and headquarters, whose duty it was 
to report any remissness to Mr. Merrill, stated that one clerk 
was behind in his work, and that he was frequently quite late 
in coming to the office. Mr. Merrill sent for the young man 
and said to him sharply: ‘‘ Look here, young man, you are 
away behind with your work, and you are frequently late at 





the office. What is the reason for this?’ The clerk resolved 
to make a clean breast of the matter and said: ‘* The truth is 


-| ve got a sick wife, and I have to sit up with her and do my 


housework besides. I am not fit to do any work as it ought 
to be done.” The manager busied himself with his papers for 
a few moments, and then turning to the young man, said : 
‘You take your coat and go home, and stay there until your 
wife is better. If you need any money, come tome.” The 
clerk tried to say something, but the old man waived him off 
with, ‘‘Go on, now, and take care of your wife.”—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, 








Steel-Tired Wheels. 


The New England Railroad Club held its regular monthly 
meeting Jan. 28, President F. D. Adams in the chair. The sub- 
jects for discussion were : ‘‘ Do the facts in relation to the 
safety and economy of the steel-tired wheel for engines and 
cars warrant its universal adoption; and is there a difference 
in the durability and relative value of the the various kinds,” 
and, *‘ Do wrought-iron brake-shoes damage steel wheels more 
than cast iron ¢” 

The President, Mr. F. D. ADAMS, opened the meeting in a 
few general remarks explaining its purpose. 

Mr. H. A. LirTLe read a paper contributed by Mr. W. R. 
Ellis, an abstract of which follows: 

The fact seems generally admitted that there is a demand 
for a steel-tired engine and car wheel. This is proved by the 
fact that over 160,000 are now on trial in the Tnited States. 
This demand is general. In this, unquestionably, the rail- 
ways are in the first place looking for absolute safety, which 
seems to be attainable, judging from the records of other 
countries, where steel-tired Shelie are almost universally 
used. This being the chief cause of the demand, it is evident 
that no form of wheel should be adopted which does not make 
safety certain, or at least reduce the liability to accident. If 
a steel-tired wheel of 33 in. diameter, with tire 2'¢ in. thick, 
costing $50 or more, does not increase safety, it is difficult to 
see what other advantages can make it economical. 

We are as yet in the experimental stages of this question, 
as shown by the fact that, apparently, the question as to what 
steel tires can do as com with the chilled tread of cast- 
iron wheels is consddened of the most importance. That ques- 
tion concerns the tire-makers. Makers of cast-iron wheels 
now sell their wheels on a mileage basis. The tire-makers 
should do the same, or at all events should make clear as soon 
as possible what steeel tires under the different conditions 
can or ought to do. There are only a few makers of tires, 
but more than a dozen steel-tired wheels are now prominent, 
and new patterns are being deviseil every day. Only one or 
two wheel-makers make their tires, and, speaking generally, 
they can use any which may be specified. Records of wheel 
service are not yet satisfactory or conclusive, and are onl 
beginning to be properly examined and analyzed. No reco 
of engine wheel service are produced, and the records of car 
wheels are kept uniformly on only one or two lines, and the 
same records frequently cover several makes of steel, by each 
of three processes, all on the same pattern of wheels. 


What is of most importance to wheel-makers, who can use | 5~~ 


any steel which may be required, is to have all the points 
bearing on the entire wheel brought forward as soon as possi- 
ble. Here we have a wheel guaranteed to run 400,000 or 
500,000 miles, costing $30, and another guaranteed to do the 
same, costing $90, and it is a tire presumably of the same 
thickness in each case which is doing the work. What makes 
the enormous difference in cost? It cannot be the tire, but 
is in the design of the wheel itself, and as the steel-tired wheel 
is undoubtedly to be a permanent element of railroad equip- 
ment (the sales increasing in spite of the ignorance as to what 
is wanted of them or what they can do), and as all can do the 
same work, so far as tires are concerned, what we want to 
know is, what is there in a steel-tired wheel, or what is re- 
quired of one, besides mere mileage service, and what are 
these other properties worth ? 

Dr. H. O. Marcy, of the Allston Car Wheel Co., gave an 
account of his company’s process and Mr. Nathan Washburn’s 
connection therewith. In 1849 Mr. Washburn patented the 
double-plate chilled-iron car wheel, which made a revolution 
in the manufacture of wheels. Several millions of profit 
accrued to the holders of the patent, and this same method of 
making iron car wheels is yet in use. Mr. Washburn was 
himself, however, never satisfied with the result, and has 
expended over $250,000 of his own money and a quarter of a 
century in the experimental study of steel and the making of 
car wheels, 

Mr. Zadock Washburn, the present foreman of the Allston 
Car Wheel Co., was the inventor of the process of uniting 
the tire to the soft iron centre by intense fusion of the two 
metals. The tire of hammered and rolled steel is reheated 
until itisat or above the fusing point of cast iron, about 
3,000 degrees F., then transferred toa mold in which the 
soft centre is cast. By this means the two metals become one 
and inseparable. The report of the wear of these wheels made 
here to-night by Mr. Adeana will show many wheels with a re- 
markable record of mileage. They offer certain marked ad- 
vantages, notably the wheel is of one piece and, as may be 
seen, the tire can be worn much longer or thinner than when 
bolted to the centre. Mr. Washburn, however, became satis- 
fied after some years’ experience that owing to the reheating 
the uniformity of the metal was often impaired and the prod- 
uct rendered thereby doubtful. This led to the belief that a 
tire could be cast and joined toa soft centre by a similar 
method of manufacture. 

The fusion point of crucible steel is about 4,000 degrees F., 
and this allows the casting of a steel tire and its removal to 
another mold before it has cooled to the point of fusion of 
cast-iron. Thus the two metals, in the Washburn or Hart- 
ford wheel, are inseparable, and the wheel is one casting. 

The hardness of the steel was effected by making it of a 
high grade of carbon (2 per cent.). 

The Allston Car Wheel Co. has made about 10,000 of these 
wheels, which are running on all the roads in New England. 

Dr. Marcy then detailed the favorable experience on vari- 
ous lines, which did not however include definite figures, and 
the further experiments which his company was making in 
the direction of manganese steel, etc. 

Mr. F. D. ApaMms: We have been very much interested and 
instructed by the papers read, but we practical men would 
understand the value of the wheel better ty the record of 
mileage than by a scientific discussion. e comparative 
cost and service of the various kinds is what we wish to know, 
and I simply desire to show the exact records of the different 
kinds. I wish it perfectly understood that I am simply stat- 
ing facts without personally favoring one wheel beyond 
another. 

Mr. Apams then presented the following statements: 


Statement of Number of Various Steel-Tired Wheels in use on 
the Boston & Albany Railroad and the Mileage made between 
Turnings. 

33-in. 42-in. —42-in. English.— 


Paper. 
Im service........ o.0- 268 
Removed for 1st turning 115 176 
Av. mileage before do.. 70,169 112,946 66,369 
Removed for 2d turning 29 32 
Av. mileage between do. 33,04 95,065 88,812 
Removed for 3d turning 6 D' neduceae 
Av. mileage between do, 52,642 78,858 a 


Paper. 
450 





Many of the paper wheels have crucible steel tires. The 





greater number of them are running under through cars, 
where the brake is comparatively seldom applied, ——. in 
ter mileage than when running in suburban service. The 
nglish wheels are principally in suburban service, where the 
copstant application of the automatic brake has produced its 
effect, as indicated in mileage made. The average mileage 
made by these wheels running under through cars, before 
first turning, has been 92,387 miles, showing plainly the 
greater severity of suburban service upon wheels. 
Statement of Number of Hartford Steel-Tired Wheels now run 
ning on Boston & Albany Railroad, and the Mileage made be- 
tween Turnings. 


6 wheels are running between. .... 400,000 and 500,000 miles. 
» i oe F 300. 000 oe 400,000 “ 


124 Shas Y 

—.™ " " *... 200,000 * 300,000 “ 

420 “ - we a 100,000 “ 200,000 “ 
” less tham..........-+scec. 100,000 


1,543 wheels in all. 


: Before the first turning the mileage made has been as fol- 
OWS: . 






328 wheels 100,000 to 150,060 miles. 
“a. ~” 150,000 to 200,000“ 
je * 200000 to 300:600 


The following are now running without ever having been 
turned : 


90.wheels. batwollts;:.. 2.252508 ei beiepecss- 150,000 and 200,000 
17 s pe esses Ak 200, * 300,000 
3 -~ ae eceess pennwesiaaetl tres 300,000 “ 400,000 


During the year 103 of these wheels were condemned for 
passenger service, which had made an average mileage of 
282,594 miles. 

The 103 wheels averaged 109,264 miles before first turning. 

‘the 98 wheels averaged 88,683 + miles after first and before 
second turning. 

The 85 wheels averaged 59,455 + miles after second and before 
third turning. 

‘rhe 62 wheels averaged 38,915 + miles after third and before 
fourth turning. 

The 37 wheels averaged 40.911 + miles after fourth and before 
fifth turning. 

The 14 wheels averaged 43,371 4+- miles after fifth and before 
sixth turning. 

‘he 2 wheels averaged 32,278 + miles after sixth turning. 

Mr. Geo. L. Wuitney asked the cost of the different kinds 
of wheels. 

A MEMBER said a 33 in. Hartford steel-tired wheel costs 
$55 ; a 33 in. Allen paper wheel, £75 ; a 33 in. English steel- 
tired wheel, $65. 

F. P. Barnes, of the Allen Paper Wheel Co., read the follow- 
ing extracts from the report of mileage made by paper wheels 
under the Pullman cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Mileage made by Allen Paper Car Wheels under 20 Pullman's 

Palace Car Co.'s Cars on Pennsylvania Railroad, as per State- 

ment of Dec, 23, 1884. 





Average 

No. of wheels. mi 3 
204 running........ bs cite 202,266 
70 stored ... 166,113 
14 re-tired... 247,544 
288 : 195,689 


Mileage made by Certain Allen Paper Wheels under 25 Pull- 
man’s Palace Car Co.'s Cars on Pensylvania Railroad Line, 
as per Statement of Dec. 21, 1884. 


Average 

No. of wheels, naoenee. 
35 re-tired and condemned.... ..........0.seeseeeeee -. 342, 

TLC. \dinesttinbaepn rake b2iipakecktbhetans eeu tinh 343,362 

GE FRc cccsc cencbs cece dene cttnth 000000+0000000 0606 324,252 

306 330,577 


As it was but fair to presume the poorest tires had worn 

out first, the mileage of the wheels now remaining in service 
should far exceed those already condemned. The guarantee 
on the wheels was a minimum of 260,000 miles before re- 
tiring. 
F. i. Curtis (Old Colony Railroad): Are any_ reports 
of mileage of paper wheels except from those under Pullman 
cars? I believe it is well understood that the service is much 
less severe on wheels in through service than in suburban ser- 
vice. [Inquiry developes the fact that the wheels which had 
made the largest mileage at least were 42 in.—EpiTor RaIL- 
ROAD GAZETTE. ] 

Mr. J. N. Lauper: The inquiry is very pertinent. It 
has been, I think, a custom where roads have fancy cars run 
in through trains to mount them on steel-tired wheels, where 
perhaps the service is not so severe, and in consequence 
greater mileage is shown. I believe you ought to get cer- 
tainly 33 per cent. more mil out of wheels in through 
service than in suburban service. The weight carried also 
has something to do with the matter. It seems evident from 
Mr. Adams’ report that the first wear of the wheel is the best, 
and I understand Mr. Barnes to say that the wheel-tires on 
the wheels of the elevated railroads are thinner than those 
used on surface roads, They would therefore have relatively 
more wear than a thicker tire. There is no evidence yet that 
the chilled wheel is not the cheapest. 

Mr. J. T. Gorpon, of the Concord Railroad, then pre- 
sented a table of the wear of 30 in. tender wheels, Ford & 
Kimballs, showing an average mileage of 33,359 miles for 
933 wheels, the record extending over some ten years. 

Mr. W. W. Snow pointed out that tender wheels had very 
hard service. Whether the tires were crucible or open-hea: 
steel was another important question. 

Mr. J. CoGHLAN, of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn 
Railroad, submitted a statement showing that, with the mile- 
age of 20,000 which they were able to obtain for 28-in. 
chilled wheels, the comparative cost of wheels stood as fol- 
lows: 

Steel-tired wheels, at $28 each, axles at $9 each and 
returning at $7, with $2 for removing and teaming, 

343,250 miles cost (deducting $180 for value of old 


Wheels ONG AXICB).......02.2. 000 soccccccccessece oes $1,242.50 
Chilled wheels, includ'ng fitting, etc ........ $2,245.00 
Less value of old wheels, etc............ ... 420.00 open oe 
<u. 








Difference in favor of steel tires (or nearly one- 2 
RR A a ee $582.50 


Mr. J. M. Forp then read a careful paper on the subject, 
which we are obliged to condense. . P 

He thought (1) facts do warrant the universal adoption of 
steel-tired wheels for heavy and rapid passenger traffic ; (2), 
that there is a difference in the durability and relative value 
of the various kinds ; (3), that wrought-iron brake shoes do 
damage steel wheels more than cast-iron. — 2 

A crucible steel tire of the best quality has a tensile 
strength of 120,000 Ibs. per square inch, and has, properly 
carbonized, a durability in service the economic value of 
which is now beyond question. The materials comprisi 
this metal resist the severest application of the forces whic 
operate to flatten ordinary wheels, and this feature alone re- 
sults in materially prolonging their life andservice. Practical 
service to date cae in an average mileage for 33-in. wheels 
of about 280,000 miles in passenger service, and this is suffi- 
cient to warrant the claim of economy in service. Many of 
the wheels, however, have been turned into freight service 
and will give from 50,000 to 75,000 miles more. 

An open-hearth steel tire has a tensile strength of 80,000 
Ibs. to the square inch, or 33, per cent. less than the cruci- 
ble steel tire, and has a durability in service even less than in 
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AMERICAN PNEUMATIC SIGNALS—END ViEW OF BELLOWS AND 


proportion to its strength, from the fact that its quality of | 
metal is not of a sufficiently durable character to resist the 
application of the powerful automatic brake. These wheels 
would perhaps make a better showing where the conditions 
demand less severity of service. 

Of the cast-iron wheel, the tensile strength is a doubtful 
quantity, perhaps from 18,000 to 30,000 Ibs. to the square | 
inch, according to quality, or from 75 to 85 per cent. less 
than the crucible steel tire. Out of 241 wheels removed from | 
passenger service on through trains, but 51 were reported as | 
worn out, or about 21 per cent., 79 per cent. being reported | 
as shelled out, flatted, broken, etc. Out of 640 removed from 
freight service, but 91 were reported as worn out, or about 
14 per cent. ; 277 worn flat, or about 43 per cent. ; 67 slid flat, 
or about 10 per cent. ; 163 broken, or about 25 per cent. ; the 
balance were removed for cut flanges, etc. 

These facts alone ought to decide the question in favor of 
the steel-tired wheel ; but lest they should fail I will submit a 
few other facts. 

The last reliable record we have of the average mileage of 
the 33-in. cast-iron wheel was 29,074 miles, recorded in 
1882. From this it appears that the steel-tired wheel will out- 
last nearly 10 chilled wheels. 
The total cost of one pair of steel-tired wheels, with inter- 

est and cost of changing and turning, to run 282,594 

miles has been, less scrap wheels a ene $165 31 
The total cost to run the same number of miles with the 

cast-iron wheels, with interest and cost of chav 

has been, less scrap wheels............... 
Difference in favor 6f the steel-tired wheel................ 

If records were obliterated, it might be safe to assert that 
cast-iron wheels, in point of economy, were equal or superior 
to steel-tired wheels for heavy and rapid traffic. They tell us 
the cast-iron wheel is guaranteed for 60,000 miles, and the 
guarantee is assumed to warrant this result. This is an enor- 
mous assumption, Put any guarantee upon the wheel you may 
choose, and its character is not changed. 

As respects brake-shoes, the steel tire and the wrought iron 
brake-shoe hug closer and the fibres fit tighter and cling 
harder to each other when brought in violent connection than 
the cast-iron shoe, which, when bectgit into severe contact 
with the wheel, crumbles off and the granular form of the 
metal acts, as it were, as small friction balls between the two 
surfaces. 

The tly increased demand for something better than 
the chilled wheel comes from the great change in the duty 
thrown upon it. A comparative statement of the details of 
passenger cars in general service in 1863 and in 1884 shows 
the following : 





P.c. P.c. 
1863. 1884. inc. dec. 
Length of car-body in feet........ 30 57 g 
Seating capacity............ ..... 44 77 72 
Weight of car-body....... ..... . 14,000 27,000 92 
e ** car-trucks..... ..:..... 13,000 ~ 18,000 37 
Total weight ofcar.. ... ........ 27,000 45,000 66 
Weight on each wheel without 
eee ara 3,375 5,625 66 
Weight of load (passengers) on 
RINE vecdics Ss cid005 4s 770 1,330 72 
Total weight on each wheel when 
joad ry oes its seating capacity 4,145 6,955 67 
Weight of body to the foot........ 466 474 * 
a “body and truck to the 
sk chase eptiehesecay an 613 592 3 
Rate of speed under wkich brakes 
are applied in miles............. 12 24 100 ay 
Weight of 33-in. cast-iron wheel.. 540 540 Hy 
. ** 33-in. steel-tired wheel. 687 


We find on examination of the above figures that the weight 
sustained by each wheel has increased 67 per cent. since 1863, 
although af that time cars had been built from 40 to 45 ft. | 
long, and were rapidly es the old and shorter cars; | 
but the difference in weight sustained is not the chief cause 
of the demand for a more durable and perfect wheel, but the 
difference in brake power used. The momentum per train 
now destroyed by brakes in an ordinary stop com with 
what was usual in 1863 about as 221 to 36. The destructive 


Fig. 1. 


forces are thus six times greater. The cast-iron wheel can- 
not stand this extra service when exposed to frequent stops. 

Mr. Apams: The Washburn Car Wheel Co.’s tires, being 
harder than many, will not flatten by sliding. The effect of 
sliding acts rather to harden the tire, than to change the 
roundness of the wheels, simply making small bright spots. 
We do not have any trouble with flats on these wheels. The 
small mileage of some of the wheels is occasioned in various 
ways. If we find wheels running to the flange, we take them 
out and true them up, and thus preserve the form with the 
least possible waste of material. If any other inequality of 
wear is discovered, we remove the wheel and true it up, and 
endeavor to ascertain the cause and apply the remedy. 

Mr. Jos. W. FERGUSON, of the Bridgewater Iron Co., Bridge- 
water, Mass., described a wheel centre which his company is 
wroducing, consisting of two wrought-iron disks welded to a 

ub and a rim, the tire being shrunk on, into a tongue and 
groove formed in the rim and tire respectively. 

After some further discussion the subject of ‘* Interchange 
of Cars” was fixed on for the next meeting. Adjourned. 








American Pneumatic Signals. 





The system of signals herewith illustrated, that of .the | 


American Pneumatic Signal Co., of Boston, Mass., is an 
attempt to obtain the utmost simplicity in signal apparatus 
by making every part of it completely automatic except as it 
deteriorates by natural wear or by chance breakage. It is 
intended to be like a watch which winds itself by the motion 
of the body, requiring no winding up of weights, nor springs, 
nor care of batteries, nor technical skill to keep it going, other 
than is necessary for occasional inspection. It has been on 
trial for nearly 3 yearson the Boston & Providence Rail- 
road and over one year onthe Old Colony and other rail- 
roads around Boston, and is reported to have worked for six 


| 
months at a time without any interference, repair or adjust- | 


ment whatever. 


The essential features of the system are the use of the | 
weight of the locomotive to actuate a bellows which sends a | 


pulse or wave of slightly compressed air to the signals which 
it is desired to actuate. A similar wave of air from some 
other point reverses or stops the signals. Of compressed air, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, there is none. The power 
to operate the signals, after setting them in motion, may be 
obtained, obviously, from clock-work or electrical apparatus, 
or in any way desired, but in the plant designed by the com- 
pany itis obtained directly from the weight of the locomo- 
tive acting upon ‘evers similar to those used to actuate the 
bellows, but separate therefrom, the function of the pneu- 
matic portion proper of the apparatus being simply to start 
and stop the signals, and not at all to actuate them. Very 
little power is required to simply move a stop, of course, and 


| consequently very little compression of the air ; hardly more 
| than an undulation similar in its nature to, but, of course 


much larger than, that which transmits sound. 

The air pressure is transmitted through small pipes of lead 
or iron, preferably lead, to avoid corrosion. It is found that 
pipes 3¢ in. in diameter are sufficiently large, the pulse of air 
being transmitted through them at the rate of 1,800 ft. in 
three seconds. Two parallel pipes are sufficient to make a 
complete block system for either single or double track (figs. 
land 2). A single pipe suffices to operate a crossing signal 
only. Within certain limits, as many signals as desired may 


HOUSE, 


| be actuated by a single beat of the “‘ primary bellows.” The 
| most which the company now contemplate operating at once 
| is six to eight. 
| The fundamental principles 6n which the device is based are 
| not new, but it is claimed that this is the first system of the 
| kind to sustain successfully a long practical test, owing to the 
excellence of its details. As proof of this, it is said that the 
| first machine erected sustained the passage of 46,000 trains 
| in 26 months without the bellows apparatus showing any per- 
ceptible deterioration, and at a total cost for repairs of $13, 
most of which was for minor changes naturally required in a 
first experimental machine. 
It is also claimed that the system is much the cheapest of 
| any of those now prominent in first cost, as well as subse- 
quent maintenance; that all parts are interchangeable, so 
| that they may be kept in stock; that everything is inclosed in 


























Fig. 2. 
GONG POST, 


iron houses, so as to be beyond injury from fire or weather, 
and that durability and simplicity of all the working parts 
has been secured as fully as is often possible. Breaks in the 
pipe are unlikely, since there is never any appreciable pres- 
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used is found sufficiently large for any probable distance 
between signals. The system employed and recommended by 
the company as best adapted to the requirements of its sig- 
nals is shown in figs. 4 and 5. 

Suppose a train entering upon the middle block C of fig. 4 
(for a double track), within which block occurs a grade 
crossing, G. Atthe beginning of the block a bellows, 6, is 
placed, and another, g, at the other end of the block. Near 
b is erected a signal post provided witha semaphore disc or 
target and lantern operated by the bellows b. 
| As the pilot wheel of the engine depresses the levers beside 
| the rail, the bellows are caused to collapse by the action of 
| the rotary levers and connecting parts, and to force air 
from the bellows through the pipe represented by dotted lines 
into the diaphragm cups. This causes the diaphragm to set to 
danger the semaphore a before the eyes of the engineer, thus 
guarding the rear of the block, and releases to safety the 
signal h in the rear, thus opening block B. The engineer 
| knows that the signals are acting properly by seeing them 
| change to danger as he enters the block. 
| On block D ahead is another train which has just set the sig- 
| nal d to danger behind it, closing the block, and has also in 


this case set a special danger signal ahead, f, at the other side 





FI 
2 


= ; | of the tunnel or draw, this being in such cases a desirable pro- 
SUNT a : ; tection, although ordinarily the block needs to be closed only 
HIN | | from behind. The regular block signal /’ still remains at 


safety until the engine at D passes it, provided there be no 
train on the block. 

Returning to the rear block, as the engine passes b, if there 

happen to be a grade crossing Gon the block, with its ac- 
| companying gong-post ¢, the gong-striking apparatus is re- 
leased and a gate or sign is lowered by the same impulse of 
| the bellows 6, which thus actuates three signals at once. 

When the train reaches the end of the block at d, it de- 

presses the levers of bellows g and restores to safety signal a, 
setting to danger signal f ahead. 

Any arrangement of block signals necessarily involves 
| more complication for a single-track than for a double-track 
|road. That devised by this company for a single track is as 
follows : 

Fig. 5 shows three blocks provided with signals on both 
| sides. The engineman is instructed that he may enter a 
| block only when the signal on his right is at safety when he 
| reaches it, and turns to danger.as he passes it ; and he also 
knows that the two signals, ¢ f on the /eft, should be at 
| danger as he passes. When his engine arrives at the end 
| of the first block, it sets to danger the signal a on his right 
and e andd on his left, and restores to safety in his rear 
Fig. 3. signals f, ¢ and h. 
In this way, at each successive block the engine continues 
GONG-STRIKING MECHANISM. to set ahead to danger one signal on its right and two on its 
| left, and to release to safety in its rear one on its right and two 
sure init; but any ordinary leak not amcunting to complete | gong, fig. 2. Track levers and a connecting shaft are there | on its left, making six signals operated at once, for the block 
rupture is not found to interfere with practical working. shown, of the same nature as in fig. 1, which serve not system, in addition to any crossing signals onthe block. All 
The signals are intended to be used either at single highway | only to stop the signal (in this case without the intervention | the signals are self-locked in the rear and cannot be again 
crossings or in complete block signal systems, covering either | of pneumatic apparatus) but to accumulate power to actuate | moved until the train is out of the section. 
the entire line or specially exposed and dangerous stretches | the signal when next set in action. This isdone by permit-| The purpose of these intermediate signal posts g, b, /, 0, ¢ 
only. In any case the practical operation is the same: A | ting each wheel of the train as it passes to press down the | and ¢, is as a protection against the chance that trains going 
‘primary bellows,” fig. 1, operates a gong-striking mechan- | track levers (instead of the locomotive only doing so, as with | in opposite directions might happen to pass over the levers at 
ism, fig. 3, contained within a gong post, fig. 2, or, by | the bellows) each motion lifting a rachet pawl against the | opposite ends of the same block, as at h and a, fig. 5, at the 
mechanism essentially similar in character to that shown in | pressure of a spring, which latter causes the pawl] to drive a | same time, or nearly so. In this case the engineer of each 
fig. 2, operates the semaphore arms and sign or gate | rachet wheel which winds up a spring. Suitable attachments | train would imagine that his own engine, instead of an op- 
at grade crossings shown in fig. 4. As the same primary | prevent undue shock and automatically throw the ratchet | posing one, had set the signal to danger, but by means of the 
bellows will operate many signals, apparatus that may have | out of gear when the spring is completely wound up. | intermediate posts (not necessarily just opposite to each other) 
been erected simply for crossing signals comes in play with-} Whether to ring a gong only, as in fig. 2, or to display a| an ample warning of danger is given to each. 
out essential change as part of a complete block system, | warning sign or drop a gate across the track, as in fig. 4, an| It will be seen, therefore, that any breakage in a primary 
making it easy to introduce the device tentatively and gradu- | ‘ 


ally. This is claimed as one of its special advantages. It is 
found that its working is readily understood by track fore- | Fig. 4.—Double Track. 
men, and that its daily inspection can safely be left with 

them, so that one skilled man can readily supervise 100 miles, I 
instead of about 13 miles only with electric block signals. F d = c > h 

Referring to the view of a “‘ primary bellows” in fig. 1, the | 4 
weight of the locomotive presses down the gently sloping 
lever lying close to the rail, thus rotating the shaft running | E D . Cc B Aw 
out to the bellows-house, and raising a long arm attached | PR , i 
thereto seen near the floor. This communicates rotation to mitt 
the ratcheted quadrant seen below the bellows, and also to a | 
wiper-cam which compresses the springs under the bellows. | 
A suitable pawl engages with the quadrant so as to retain 
this compression in the springs, and these latter by their 
pressure against the bellows produce the desired current of 
air. F2 a* a3 h 

Ingenious attachments release the quadrant or sector BLOCK N BLOCK M BLOCK L 
when the bellows have collapsed to a certain fixed point, re- 
gardless of the throw of the actuating lever, protect the | 

minor parts from shock, insure the release of the lever and 
springs and the complete refilling of the bellows, and delay | 
the escape of the air from the bellows so that the track lever 

shall remain down until the entire train has passed. soul é . . 

The current of air thus set in motion passes through the | soca Por 
small %-in. pipe already referred to, and acts upon a small Enginey es 
diaphragm-covered cup, seen in the front of the gong-striking 
mechanism, fig. 3, The current of air entering the cup from 
the base expands the diaphragm and raises a trip, which | 
permits the signal machinery to move, or which stops its mo- 
tion. The machinery thus set in motion differs according to 
the purpose for which it is designed, whether to ring a bell or 
move a semaphore arm, or lower a gate or sign; but what- 
ever its nature, the same kind of diaphragm is everywhere DIAGRAMS SHOWING DISPOSITION OF SIGNALS. 
used to start and stop it pneumatically. 

Having performed this act, the function of the pneumatic 
apparatus, properly so called, is complete, since any kind of | ample supply of power may be obtained in the manner | bellows, perhaps the most likely place for breakage to occur, 
signals actuated by any kind of power may be connected to | described. reveals itself at once to the next train, but neither that nor a 
this trip. The method of actuating the signals used and pre-| The application of the system to block signaling may be | breakageof signal mechanism can ever occur so as to leave a 
ferred by the company, in order to preserve the automatic | varied in almost any way desired as respects length of blocks | train unprotected from the rear. A single remote possibility of 
character of the whole apparatus, is shown at the base of the and number and disposition of signals. The small 3-in. pipe | trouble can be imagined on the single-track system, which 
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Fig. 5.—Single Track. 
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can be avoided if desired by adding another intermediate 
signal. Owing to the simplicity of the apparatus in its nor_ 
mal form duplications of this kind are easy. For these and 
other reasons it is claimed that, practically, the apparatus is 
as trustworthy as others more elaborate, while far less 
troublesome and expensive. As a crossing signal alone there 
isa wide field for {the application for an apparatus working 
as well as this is represented to have done. 








Barnhart’s Steam Shovel and Wrecking Car. 


The machine illustrated, manufactured by the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., of Marion, O., is one in which a special 
effort has been made to obtain simplicity of the working 
parts. It is claimed, however, to be able to load from 2,000 
to 8,000 cubic yards per day of earth or gravel upon the cars 
with a consumption of half a ton of coal, and to have a 
capacity of 20 tons for wrecking purposes, so that its 
capacity is ample for ordinary requirements. 

The crew consists of three men, engineer, fireman and 
dipper-tender: The car is self-propelling in either direction, 
at a fair rate of speed, by the usual device of pitch gear con- 
nected to the trucks. 

The car frame is of iron exclusively, of the usual channel- 
bar and I-beam sections. The trucks are built to the Master 
Car-Builders’ standards, so far as they have been established. 

The mast is solid wrought-iron, 6 in. in diameter and 11 ft. 
high. It sets in a cast base, the upper surface of which forms 
a journal for the crane .nd turn-table to revolve on. The top 
of the mast carries the mast head, through which the hoisting 
chain passes between two horizontal sheaves which steady 
the chain while swinging from side to side and prevent it 
from being twisted, which is found to save much friction and 
wear to chain. The mast is well braced; two stays being 
carried the from top of the head to the lower rear end 
of the car, adjusted by large nuts, and two down to the jack- 
brackets at the side of the car. 

The jacks are made of cast steel and work on a hinge, so as 
to swing back alongside to pass obstructions, or when on the 
road, and they are easily taken off for shipping. They have 
a 3's-in. screw working in a cast steel nut, which fits in a 
socket in the outer end of the jack-arm. The latter extends 
1 ft. from the side of the car, thus giving great leverage and 
firm support to the car while working. 

The track is made of ordinary iron or steel rails, 5 ft. long, 
held in position by chairs furnished with the machine, which 
are spiked to ordinary ties, requiring but one under each 
joint. 

The crane is made of the best of yellow pine, the top and 
lower edges bound with iron. When ready for work it is 20 
ft. long and 20 ft. high at the outer end. It works on a hinge 
at the turn-table for convenience in raising and lowering 
The outer end is supported by a 2-in. rod secured to the mast 
by a clevis, and to the boom by a cast-steel yoke which con- 
tains a spiral spring to relieve sudden jars, which is found to 
greatly reduce the danger of breakage. Links are provided 
at one end of this rod for adjusting it to any length desired. 

The dipper has, usually, a capacity of 115 cubic yards, and 
is made entirely of steel. It is provided along the lower in- 
side edge with a set of wrought-iron teeth forged out of 

" 4«4-in. iron, pointed with steel. The bail is made of 2 x 5- 
in. iron. The dipper-handle is 11 ft. long, and is provided 
with a set of cast-steel racking in which operate two cast. 
steel pinions to thrust the dipper into the bank. All shafting 
on the crane is 3 and 3'<-in. indiameter. . The power to oper- 
ate the dipper-gear is obtained from the end of the crane by 
a square-linked malleable-iron chain made for that purpose, 
and is applied when wanted by a friction clutch. 

The turn-table is 8 ft. in diameter, made entirely of 
wrought iron, and is operated by a *4-in. cable chain, each 
end of which is fastened to a friction swinging drum, on 
each side of the turn-table, serving to take up the slack of 
the chain, the centre of the chain being secured to the front 
centre of the turn-table. 

The engines are vertical, 8 x 10-in. cylinders, and set on 
same bed-plate with the drum-shaft, thus making all working 
parts rigid. The whole machinery consists of but one drum- 
shaft provided with a 4-ft. cog-wheel, which is driven directly 
from the engine-shaft by a 10-in. steel pinion. The engine 
and drum-shafts always rotate in one direction at a uniform 
speed regulated by a governor, the drum-shaft being pro- 
vided with three friction-drums, one on each side of the hoist- 
ing drum, to swing the crane in any direction desired, all 
controlled and operated by one lever. The hoisting drum is 
in the centre and on the same shaft, and is operated by one 
lever and a foot-brake. The hoisting chain is made of 1-in, 
iron. 

The boiler is an upright submerged flue-boiler, 4 ft. in 
diameter and 8 ft. high, containing 100 2-inch flues. It 
has an arched fire-box flue-sheet, and the flues are copper- 
feruled. The water supply is carried in two water tanks, 
located one on each side of the boiler, connected by a pipe at 
the bottom. Water is fed to the boilers with a No. 20 Han- 


cu Kk anspirator. 








The Ba'timore & Ohio Technological School. 





President Garrett’s general order in relation to the estab- 
lishment of a school of tecknology in connection with the 
shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is as follows, 
bearing date Jan, 15, 1885: 


The inauguration of a Baltimore & Ohio technological 
-chool for the promotion of a higher course of instruction for 
the apprentices of this service than that now pursued, with 
headquarters at Mt. Clare, Baltimore, and conducted under 
the superintendence of a board of seven directors, appointed 
annually by the President of this company, is announced. 

Messrs. John K. Cowen, E. J. D. Cross, Dr. Charles M. Cres- 
von, Andrew Anderson, Dr. W. T. Barnard, Bradford Dun- 














ham and Charles Selden are hereby appointed directors for 
the calendar year 1885. 

The course and method of instruction in its several depart- 
ments and the operations of the technological school shall 
be governed by regulations prescribed by its board of di- 
rectors, 

In furtherance of the objects for which this school is 
founded, and to secure uniformity and discrimination in the 
employment of apprentices in all departments, the General 
Manager will promulgate rules regulating their appointment 
and service. 

In the establishment of a technological school the company 
affords the youth in its employ opportunities for obtaining 
a liberal technical education far superior to those enjoyed by 
the employés of other railroads. The examinations prescribed 
in the course of the technological school will be very thor- 
ough, and will require from the apprentice a close and perse- 
vering attention to study, without evasion or slighting of 
any part of the course, as no relaxation of any kind can be 
made by the board of examiners ; and, as the company will 
hereafter endeavor to advance the graduates of the tech- 
nological school to positions of responsibility and trust in 
its service. only those who demonstrate willingness and 
ability to qualify themselves for advancement will be re- 
tained. 

The General Manager will convene a board of examiners 





consisting jointly of two medical examiners of the relief asso- | 


ciation and three instructors of the technological school, 


BARNHART’S STEAM SHOVEL AND WRECKING CAR 


tions prescribed in his general order on the subject. This 
board will visit each station where apprentices are employed 
and finally report, in writing, to the General Manager, the 
result of their labors. 

In accordance with these orders the following regulations 
have been prepared for the new school, and are issued by 
General Manager Dunham: 

SECTION I. 


1. On and after this date all apprentices will be embraced 
under the following general designations, and graded into 
three classes, viz. : 

First (junior) class, B. & O. apprentices; second class, 
& O. cadets: third (senior) class, B & O. cadet officers. 

2. The term of service in the several classes will be: First 
class, four years; second class, three years; third class, three 
years. 

3. As the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co, undertakes the 
expense of educating apprentices and cadets passing the phys- 
ical and educational examinations, it will expect the privilege 
of availing of the services of such as are competent for its 
purposes, at fair salaries, for at least three years after gradu- 
ation. 

4. Apprentices and cadets will be amenable to the discip- 
line ona regulations of the company, and violation of its 
rules, neglect of its interests, destruction of its tools or waste 
of its property will be cause for dismissal. But, while liable 


B. 


. . . | . . . . . . 
whose duty it shall be to examine and classify all apprentices | to suspension by their immediate official superiors, appren- 
now in service, in accordance with the standard of qualifica- | tices and cadets cannot be dismissed except by the direc 
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action of the General Manager of the company; his decision 
as to dismissal being final and conclusive. 

5. The pay of apprentices and cadets in the several classes 
will be: 


First class. Second class. Third class. 
lst year, $ .70 perday. Ist y’r, $1.00 perd. Ist y’r, $1.50 perd. 
= .80 a — 1.12% “ a Le 
— * 99 “ 3a * lw “ =a = fae: * 


1.00 = 


Commencing with the date of their admission into the service. 
As an incentive for efficiency, fidelity, industry, energy and 
care of its property the company will give to cach of its ap- 
prentices, on the completion of his term of four years’ service 
in the first class, and to those cadets passing through the full 
courses of the second and third classes whose record for that 
time has been praiseworthy and satisfactory, a sum equal to 
8's cents per day for each full day they serve in the first 
class, and 12! cents for each full day they serve in the sec- 
ond class. 

6. The cadets of the second and third classes—and all 
students of the technological school—will be required to wear 
in the school, on all public occasions, and at any and all other 
times designated by the General Manager, a prescribed uni- 
form, all the parts of which will be of like pattern and wiil 
be furnished by the Purchasing Agent—the first suit free, and 
all renewals at cost price, payment being arranged in install- 
ments to suit the means of the cadets. 

7. Apprentices possessing the qualifications and standard of 
attainments required of students of the technological school at 
Mt. Clare, Baltimore, and all cadets, are entitled to enter that 
institution. Students of the technological school, either of 
whose parents have been in the employ of this company for 
five consecutive years, are entitled to free tuition and text- 
books and apparatus. Other students—sons of employés of 
less than five years’ service—are entitled to free tuition in the 
first class, and to tuition in the second and third classes at 
half the rates fixed for other students by the regulations of 
the technological school. Apprentices and cadets appointed 
outside the service, while tw pay from the company, will 
be charged full tuition fees for instruction in the technological 
school. 

8. Apprentices or cadets of one class can, in the discretion 
of the General Manager, be promoted into a higher class 
before the expiration of the full term of their respective 
classes, on the certification by the corps of instructors of the 
technological school of their having satisfactorily passed 
examinations entitling them to such promotion. Such ex- 
aminations shall be graded, and those of higher grade shall 
first be promoted. But no cadet officer will be graduated 
until he shall have taken the full course of instruction of the 
third class. 

%. In filling 
being equal, preferences will always be given apprentices, in 
order of merit, over other outside applicants for such cadet- 
ships. 

10. No appointment shall be made in the grade of cadet 
officers except from cadets of the second class, in the order of 
merit, as certified by the corps of instructors. 

11. Onthe completion of their courses members of the sev- 
eral classes will be entitled to a tinal examination by a board 
composed of members of the corps of instructors and railroad 
officials appointed for this duty by the President of this com- 
pany, and upon passing satisfactorily such final examination 
will be awarded diplomas setting forth their qualifications 
and entitling them to preference over all other applicants not 
thus graduating, in appointments to the higher classes or in 
filling vacancies in positions of responsibility in the gift of this 
company, as they may elect, and as the board may recom- 
mend, 

12. Regular attendance upon the sessions of the technologi- 
cal school is obligatory upon all cadets and upon all ap- 
prentices located at Baltimore as the board of examiners 
may determine are fit to enter the school, and they will be 
— amenable to the discipline and regulations of the 
school as to those of the company. 

13. Students at the technological school will have the 
privilege of purchasing, in small installments, such of the 
tools, implements and text-books used in the course of in- 
struction there as they may desire and as may be deemed 
useful to them after graduation. 

14. Apprentices and cadets are required to become mem- 
bers of the Baltimore & Ohio Employés Relief Association, 
the same as other employés, and are entitled to all the privi- 
leges of its savings fund and other features. 

15. Through the free circulating library at Mt. Clare, ap- 
prentices and cadets residing outside of Baltimore can obtain 
the free use of text-books and apparatus to enable them to fol- 
low the course of the technological school. 


vacancies in the second class, other things 


SECTION II. 


1. Apprentices and cadets are not bound by indenture, but 
those who complete satisfactorily the terms for which they 
are engaged will be given certificates of general character and 
ability. 

2. The number of apprentices and cadets will be regulated 
by the General Manager; who, under these regulations, will 
have the exclusive appointment thereof, and their assignment 
among the various departments and stations of the service. 
All applications for appointment should be addressed to him. 

(Applications must be made ona prescribed form, a copy 
of which is appended to the order). 

3. Other things being equal, preference in appointments 
will be given sons of employés of long and faithful service, 
and especially’ the sons of employés killed or disabled in the 
service. To enable the sons of employés to enjoy this privi- 
lege to its fullest extent, free transportation from points on 
this company’s lines nearest their homes to the place of exam- 
ination and return is offered them; candidates paymg their 
own traveling expenses. 


SECTION III. 


1. Candidates for admission to the first class must be 
between 15 and 21 years of age, and to the second class 
between 17 and 22 years of age. 

2. Candidates must, at the time of examination, be physic- 
ally sound, of robust constitution, and generally free from any 
detormity, hereditary or acquired tendency to disease or 
infirmity which may render them unfit for the active service 
of this company. 

3. Candidates must be well versed in reading, writing, 
including orthography, in arithmetic, and have a knowledge 
of the elements of English grammar and of descriptive 
geography, and of the history of the United States. 

4. Candidates will be examined: First, by two medical 
examiners of the relief association, whose dezision as to their 
physical qualifications shall be final; second, by one or more 
instructors of the technological school, whose decision as to 
their educational qualifications shall be final. 

5. Theexamining boards will meet at Mt. Clare station, 
Baltimore, on the first Monday of each month, when there are 
candidates for examination. No candidates will be allowed 
co-enganenaioen within three months of last rejection by either 
voard. 

6. Candidates who pass the physical and educational exam- 
inations will be required to become members of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Employés Relief Association. 

{An illustration of the character of examination which ap- 








plicants for apprenticeship will be expected to pass is append- 
ed to this order.] 
SECTION IV. 


1. In the order of seniority of examination, and as vacan- 
cies occur, candidates will be assigned to probationary duty 
in the particular branch of the mechanical or other oes 
department in which, through inclination or aptitude, as de- 
— by their examination, they are most likely to suc- 


ceed, 

2. At the expiration of six months they will be re-examined, 
and those passing will receive warrants of appointment, and 
will be assigned to the respective classes their qualifications 
entitle them to enter. Those found to be qodally advanced 
or apt will, with their consent, be detailed to duty at the com- 

ny’s works, Mt. Clare, Baltimore, where, in the techno- 

ogical school, they will have special opportunities for tech- 
nical instruction. 
SECTION V. 


A board for the examination and classification of all ap- 

prentices now in the service is hereby convened. Messrs. 

and are designated as the members 

of the board to conduct the examination as to educational 

qualifications, and the Secretary of the relief association will 

detail two medical examines to serve thereon. The board as 
thus constituted will immediately enter upon its duties. 

The board of examiners will convene on the first Monday of 
each month at Mt. Clare, Baltimore, for the examination of 
candidates ordered before it by the General Manager. As 
the finding of this board will be final, and, asa sound body 
and constitution, good natural capacity and aptitude for study, 
industrious habits, perseverance and an orderly disposition, 
together with a correct moral deportment, are essential quali- 
fications, candidates knowingly deficient in any of these re- 
spects should not subject themselves and friends to the chances 
of future disappointment by entering upon a career which, 
lacking these qualifications, they cannot successfully pur- 
sue, 











Flagging Detained Trains. 


Dating from Boone, lowa, Jan. 12, 1884, Mr. H. G. Burt, 
Superintendent of the [owa Division of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, has issued the following notice, which he 
orders posted in all engines and caboose cars: 

“To Conductors, Brakemen and Enginemen: Referring 
again to the all important matter of properly protecting 
trains which from any cause are detained on main track out- 
side of station limits. 

‘* There are three things of vital moment in every such 
case; they are as follows: 

** First.—Flagmen must be sent out immediately in both 


85 ‘ directions. 


** Second.—-They must be sure to go fully prepared and go 
Jar enough. : 

‘** Third.—They must use every signal necessary to make a 
sure thing, if possible, of either being seen or heard, or 
both, by engineer of approaching train. 

** In regard to the first requirement: In stormy weather, 
unless the rear brakeman is an experienced and trustworthy 
man, the conductor should send the rear brakeman ahead 
with word to head brakeman and engineer to protect head 
end of train, and go back himself with signals in rear. In 
such cases the engineer will be held responsible for flagman 
being sent out ahead properly equipped. 

** As to the second : When men go out to flag, they should 
go as quickly as possible and be sure to go far enough. In 
stormy weather, or on crooked track, or heavy grades, if pos- 
sible, put at least a distance of 20 telegraph poles between 
yourself and your train. If you cannot count the poles, 
count at least one thousand good long running strides before 
you stop. Be sure to get far enough back. 

‘‘Relating to the third requirement: When you get far 
enough back use all the signals to the best advantage. 
no time in placing torpedoes on rail; do not wait until called 
in. Employ every means at your command to make signals 
seen ond heard by engineer of approaching train. 

** Think quickly, execute promptly and faithfully and al- 
ways keep your signals ready for immediate use.” 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 5th : 

Mr. Van Wyck offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior inform the 
Senate what amounts were due the United States on Dec. 31, 
1882, from the Union Pacific Railroad. Also, what amounts 
have become due from that date until Dec. 31, 1884, accord- 
ing to the rule laid down in a decision lately made between 
the United States and said road in the Court of Claims. Also, 
whether the annual settlement was made Feb. 1, 1885, as 
provided in the Thurman act.” 








A Sewer Tunnel in Brooklyn. 

The extension ofthe Knickerbocker avenue sewer in Brook- 
lyn, which is 50 ft. below the roadway, is to be carried on by 
tunneling, owing to the practical difficulties in the way of 
excavating the street to so great a depth. Messrs. Anderson 
& Barr, of Philadelphia, engineers and contractors, have just 
closed a contract for tunneling 3,500 ft. of this work. The 
tunnel will be 12 ft. inside diameter when complete. The 
system of doing the work will be by the use of the “pilot,” 
similar in every respect to the plan used in the Hudson River 
Tunnel, except that the work is above tidewater, and there- 
fore compressed air will not be necessary. Borings made by 
the city show sand at the tunnel level, with possibly a few 
boulders. Work will be begun about March 1 next. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports which have 
been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of 
the Railroad Gazette : 















Page. Page. 
Boston & Lowell........... «+++ 22 N. Y.,N. Haven & Hartford.... 7 
Buttaio, N. Y. & Phila.......... 53 N.Y., Ontario & Western .... 7 
Connotton Valley..........+-+.- ZL N. Y., Providence & Boston.... 71 
PICO. .cccccccccccsens<> ". 28 N.Y. Railroad Commission ... Bt 
Fort Worth & Denver City 37 N.Y., W Shore & Buffato.. 7 
Hartford & Conn. Weste a 4 *6 
I linoig Central bs 53 53 
Lehigh Valley. 52 37 
Long Island.... 21 ? 
Maine Central..........-..-++-++ 36 1 
Missouri Pacific........-. «+. ..++ 7 ok 
Natchez. Jackson & Col......... Ti Virginia Midiand................ 27 
New Haven & Northampton.. 87 Worcester, Nashua & Roch..... 7 


Huntingdon’ & Broad Top Mountain.s 


This company owns a line from Huntingdon, Pa., to Mt. 
Dallas, 45 miles, with 19 miles of coal branches. The follow- 
ing statements have been published for the year ending Dec. 
31. 


~The company has $1,368,050 common and 41,983,500 pre- 
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ferred stock. The funded debt consists of $416,000 first 7s 
$367,500 second 7s; $1,497,000 consolidated 5s, and $118,. 
895 interest —. 

The earnings for the year were : 








1 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

DMD ccseses <scckes $333,560 $424,495 935 21.4 
Hxpenses................ 167,836 203,444 45,608 22.4 
Net earnings..... $175,724 $221,051 $45,327 20.5 
Gross earn. per mile. 5.212 633 1,42 21.4 
Net = 7 * 2,747 3,454 708 20.5 
Per cent. of exps........ 47.3 47.9 0.6 bene 
Interest on the funded debt amounts to $138,018. This 
would leave a surplus of $37,706, equal to 1.9 per cent. on 


the preferred stock. The decrease was entirely due to the 
diminished coal and iron ore traffic. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


This company has made its usual preliminary statement for 
the year ending Dec. 31, from which the figures below are 
taken. 

The earnings for the year were: 





1884. 1883 Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Earnings......... $23,470,998  -$23.659,824 D. $188,826 0.8 
Expenses ...... 13,859,629 13,778,037 Zz. 81,592 0.6 
Net earnings... $9,611,369 $9,881,787 D. $270,418 2.7 
Gross earn. per 
pr ties y 4,912 5,201 D. 289 5.5 
Net earn. per 
ES: «scans 2.012 2,172 D. 160 7.3 
Per cent. of exps. 59.05 58.23 a 0.82 . 


The company opened less new road last year than in any 
year for a long time past. 
The income account is as follows: 





Sigh ORR OEMS». 5.66503 50d ded odbussscobsesy seal $9,611,369 

PP  istcnee sieneh deesertateciasekssspsidaatos 82,306 

WN is.o.pdssc0s. +s sencuiiesbbeindaeoe aise $9,693,675 
DR isi icvsks snenctennaseasesncdl $5.918,608 
Dividends, 7 per cent. on all stock.... .... .. 3,321,167 

——— 9,239,775 

Surplus for the year............ . $453,900 


For 1883, the surplus, after paying dividends, was $1,459,- 


672. The decrease in gross earnings is lighter than generally 
estimated. The falling off in surplus is due to three causes, a 


decrease of $270,416 in net earnings, an increase of $544,- 
683 in interest, and of $108,272 in dividend payments. 





Cheshire. 


This company owns a line from Bellows Falls, Vt., across 
New Hampshire to South Ashburnham, Mass., 531!¢ miles, 
and leases the use of the Fitchburg Railroad tracks from 
South Ashburnham to Fitchburg, 10!4 miles. It also leases 
the Monadnock Railroad, from Peterboro, N. H., to Winch- 
endon, Mass., 16 miles, making 80 miles worked. The re- 
port is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The company has $53,300 common stock and $2,100,000 


— stock. It has also $800,000 outstanding 6 per cent. 
mds. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 

1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 

Train-miles ........ 542,471 568,077 D. 25,606 4.5 
Passengers carried.. 161,373 165,826 D. 4,453 2.7 
Passenger-miles .... 4.908,2.6 5,248.2 D. 340,042 6.5 
Tons freight carried 523,588 555,163 D. 31,375 5.7 
Ton-miles.... ......28,970,669 30,552,986 D. 1,562,317 5.1 

Average rate; 
Per passenger-mile.. 3.14 cts. 3.05 cts. I. 0.09 ct. 2.9 
Per ton-mile .... .. 1.28 * 1.34 * D. 0.06 “* 4.5 


The freight business is almost entirely through freight. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1883-84 1882-83 Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

EE, sa cabbneskasuen $586,685 $634,524 D. $47,839 7.5 

PEEPOUBNS. ..0265c0de00000% 405,909 473,438 D. 67,529 14.2 

Net earnings... ....... $180,776 $161,086 I. $19,690 12.2 

Gross earn. per mile...... 7,334 7,932 D. 598 7.5 

Net “ ‘a Pees 2,260 2,014 I. 246 12.2 
Per cent. ofexps.. ....... 69.2 74.6 D. 5.4 " 


From the net earnings last year the payments made were 
$57,666 for rentals and $48,000 for interest on bonds, leav- 
ing a surplus of $75,110. From this surplus dividends of 
8 per cent. on the preferred stock were paid, amounting to 
$63,000, and leaving a balance of $12,110 to profit and loss. 





Brunswick & Western. 





This company owns a line from Brunswick, Ga., west to 
Albany, 171 miles. The statements below have been pub- 
lished for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The company has $1,500,000 common and 83,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock ; the funded debt consists of $2,000,000 first- 
mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 


1884. 18383. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

NN toe ne ened 308,098 338,824 BD. $30,72 9.1 
Expenses.............. 288,334 230.849 I. 57485 249 
Net earnings........ $19.764 $107,975  D. $88,211 817 
Gross earn. per mile.. 1,802 1,981 Dz. 179 9.1 
Net earn. per mile... 116 631 D 515 81.7 
Per cent, of exps.... 93.6 68.1 I. 25.5 . 


The net earnings last year were less than 1 per cent. on the 
bonds. The decrease in cro was due partly to a falling 
off in lumber shipments, but chiefly to the reduction in rates 
made by the Railroad Commission of the state. 





Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 


The preliminary report of this company for the year ending 
Dec. 81 shows that the capital stock is now $23,500,000. 
This is an increase of $3,500,000, the new stock having been 
issued to retire an equal amount of bonds. 

The income account for the year was as follows for three 
years: 





1882. 1883. 1884. 

Gross receipts. .........$15,573,926 $17,842,499 $16,379,021 
EXPeCMses ......00 crocs 10,422,825 12,456,174 11,549,871 

MU xuyenssesnhe unos $5,151,602 $5,336,325 $4,829,140 
Less taxes, intere 

and rentals. ......... 3,313,401 3,390,472 3,341,055 

er eee $1,838,201 $1,995.843 $1,488,094 
Per cent. on stock..... 9.2 9.97 6.83 


Last year the company mined 3,362,680 tons of coal and 
carried 623,697 tons for other parties. The statement says : 

‘The mining of coal was suspended for 103 days during 
the year. Under the policy of restriction the surplus or divi- 
dend fund has steadily increased, notwithstanding the pay- 
ment for several years of dividends of 6 and 7 per cent. per 
annum. This policy has been again adopted by the anthra- 
cite interests, although the method of carrying it into effect 
has been changed. It is believed that this method, known as 
the percentum or allotment plan, will show decided advan 





tages in the economies of mining.”§ 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be publi hed. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 

tc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 





AMERICAN WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


The estimates of the area and production of the 
crops of the year are given by the December report 
of the Department of Agriculture, recently issued. 
The final figures of ‘area are especially valuable for 
establishing the progress of agriculture. 

For wheat the acreage reported differs greatly from 
the estimate early in the season, which made the area of 
winter-wheat sown about the same as that of 1883, but 
the area harvested about 1,000,000 acres greater (that 
amount having been winter-killed and abandoned in 
1883), and reported an increase of about 1,000,000 acres 
in spring-wheat. The final estimate makes the total 
area harvested last year 3,020,000 acres more than in 
1883. The acreage and production for the last six 
years, by the Department’s final estimates, have been : 








Year. Acres. Busbels. Year. Acres. Bushels. 

1879... ..35,430,300 459,500,000 | 1882....37,067,200 504,200,000 
1880 87,986,700 498,500,000 1883. . ..36.455,600 421,100,000 
1881 7,709,000 380,300,000 | 1884. . ..39,475,855 512,763,900 


Thus the area harvested last year. though 8 per 
cent. more than in 1883, was less than 4 per cent. 
more than in 1880, four years before ; and the produc- 
tion, though 21 per cent. more than in 1883, was but 
1.7 per cent. more than in 1882, and not 3 per cent. 
more than in 1880. Itis evident, therefore, that the 
current extremely low prices are not caused by the 
increase in production in the country. Our own pop- 
ulation since 1880 has increased about 6% millions, and 
the supply of this increase requires more than 29 mill- 
ion bushels of wheat, or twice our increase in pro- 
duction, so that the surplus available for export and 
for seed is about 10 per cent. less now than from the 
crops in 1880, Of course the available supply of the 
world fixes the price, and this depends not only on 
our and foreign crops at the time, but on the surplus 
remaining from previous years, which was great last 
year outside of this country. 

An examination of the areas in the different states 
and groups of states shows very slight changes from 
1883 to 1884 in the whole East and South—east of the 
state of Ohio, south of the Ohio River, of Missouri 
and Kansas—in which great area there were : 

1884. 1883. Increase. P.c. 
9,752,680 9,682,504 70,176 0.7 

In the four winter-wheat states east of the Missis- 
sippi—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and _ Illinois—there 
were : 


1884. 18383. Increase. P.c. 
. 9,995,217 8,325,270 668,947 7.2 


There war prehably no increase at all in the area 
soun here, an:! possibly a decrease, as it is here that 
occurred the great losses by winter-killing in 1883. 
More than seven-eighths of the increase was in 
Illinois alone, where the area was much less than in 
some previous years. This group of four states, 
which still has more than one-fourth of the total 


Acres.... 


ing its acreage of this crop ever since 1880, the acres 
harvested for six years having been : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1683. 1884, 
10,217,120 11,408,047 11,040,700 10,580,000 9,325,270 9,995,217 

As we have said, there was no increase of area sown 
last year, and the area harvested then was 124 per cent. 
less then than in 1880. 

Of the other two winter-wheat states in the Missis- 
sippi Valley only Kansas has increased its acreage, 
Missouri having a smaller area last year thanin any 
other since 1881, though its decrease is small, In Kan- 
sas, however, the increase over 1883 is given as 38 per 
cent. It is the only winter-wheat state this side of 
the Pacific coast where there has been any tendency 
to increase acreage for several years past, and taking 
the winter wheat country of this coast altogether, the 
acreage has decreased materially since 1880 and 1881. 

In the spring-wheat states, which are few in num- 
ber, there has been a very great increase in the newer 
ones, that is, in Nebraska and Dakota, but a decided 
decrease in the older ones, though two of these gained 
in 1884. The wheat acreage of each of these spring- 
wheat states hus been, for six years : 








Wis. Minn. Dakota. Iowa. Neb. 
1879. ..1,948,160 3,044,670 265,298 3,049,288 1,469,865 
PMs ces oak 1,753,130 3,060,280 360,000 3,190,212 1,520,315 
er 1,595,300 3,152,100 900,000 2,775,500 1,958,500 
1882........1,610,000 2,547,000 720.000 2,485.000 1.657,000 
1883. ......1,593.900 2,597.940 1,008,000 2,435,300 1.772.990 
DOOR. .c05 1,434,510 2,753,816 1,540,200 2,605,771 1,950,280 
The aggregate wheat acreage of these states has 
been: 
1879 1880. 1881. 1882 1883. 1884. 
9,777,281 9,883,937 9,981,400 9,019,000 9,408,130 10,284,577 


Thus in spite of the development of Dakota as ‘a 
leading wheat-growing district in this time, there was 
not till this year any increase over the spring-wheat 
acreage of 1879, Wisconsin, lowa and even Minnesota 
having been growing less and less, though Iowa and 
Minnesota have meanwhile very greatly increased their 
total area of cultivated land, and the new lands oc- 
cupied in Minnesota have been very largely in the 
very best wheat country in the state, and where ac- 
tually little else is raised. The conclusion, therefore, 
js inevitable, that wherever the spring-wheat country 
has been long settled, there has been a very great re- 
duction of the area devoted to that grain. Compared 
with 1879, the percentages of increase over decrease in 
these several states have been : 


Wisconsin. lowa. Minnes ta. Nebraska. Dakota. 
Decrease. Decrease. Decrease. Increase. Increase. 
26.3 p.c. 14.5p.c. 96 p.c. 32.7 p. c. 443.4 p. ce. 


Thus in the great wheat country of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley we find very little of the increase of 
4,000,000 acres of wheat which there has been since 
1879, and none of the 1,500,000 since 1880. The acreage 
there, in six winter-wheat and five spring-whea; 
states, has been : 


1879. 1880. 18 882. 1883. 
23,958,200 25,531,800 25, 602 ° 300 23, 507 ,000 22,626,100 24.7 7: 35 000 


They had 67.6 per cent. of the whole United States 
wheat acreage in 1879 and 1881, but only 62.6 per cent: 
last year. We must look for what gain there has been 
elsewhere. 

The only other part of the country where there is a 
large production is on the Pacific Coast, where the 
acreage for six years has been : 


Year, California. Oregon. Washington. Total. 
1879 . . 1,832,429 445,077 81,554 2,359,060 
SNE hc cebncadax 2,117,350 690,260 100,000 2 aut, 610 
ee eres 2,367, 200 738,600 120,000 3.25 . 
Ns <ow sas - siasvese ate 2,767,000 723,000 148,000 

— err 795,300 170.200 ¢ 

1884 3,360,000 858,924 326,366 4, 54; >. "290 


eens we find constant and rapid gains everywhere. 
California, which in 1879 stood eighth among the states 
in wheat acreage, with nearly the same as Michigan 
and Kansas, and less than Wisconsin, last year stood 
first, with a long interval between it and the second 
state, Illinois, and more than twice as muchas Wis- 
consin. Its increase since 1879 is 834 per cent., which 
is much more remarkable than the gains of 93 per 
cent. in Oregon and 300 per cent. in Washington, 
because a large part of the wheat lands of the latter 
bave been made accessible since 1879. We find on 
the Pacific coast 2,185,000 of the total 4,000,000 acres 
increase since 1879, and 1,638,000 acres gain 
1880, against a total gain of but 1,488,000 acres. 

The acreage of the three states in the Mississippi 
Nebraska and Dakota—that have 


since 


Valley—Kansas, 
gained has been: 

1879. 1880. 1881] 1882. 1883 1884 
3,597,235 3,913,915 4,656,500 3,950,000 4,315,340 5,610,980 


The gain since 1879 is a little less than on the Pa- 
cific coast. Taking these states and the Pacific coast 
together, we have their aggregate acreage as follows: 


1879, 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 
5,956,295 6,821,525 7,882,300 7,585.000 8,074,840 10,156,270 


Ard this leaves for all the rest of the country : 


1879. 1880. 1881 1882. 1883. 1884 
29,474,005 31,165,175 29,826,700 29,479,200 28,380,760 29,319, 535 


Thus the wheat area in the older states—in the whole 
country except four states and two territories—has 
been remarkably steady in all thistime. Allowing for 
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wheat acreage of the United States, has been cilied tis million acres winter-killed and saan up in 


1883, the variations have been insignificant except in 
1880, when the large and profitable crops of three 
previous years had stimulated wheat-growing. The 
decrease in the older Mississippi Valley states has been 
balanced chiefly by an increase in the South, which 
does not grow much wheat now, but growsmuch more 
than in 1879—6,473,000 acres in 1884 against 5,701,000 
in 1879, having varied but little for the last three 
years. 

It seems thus that only in a very small part of the 
country is there any tendency to increase wheat-grow- 
ing, while in whatis still the most important part of the 
wheat country, the tendency is in the other direction. 
The seven upper Mississippi Valley states which have 
heretofore decreased their production had 16,790,000 
acres last year, and a reduction of 10 per cent. there, 
which is entirely possible, would bring the wheat acre- 
age of the country below that of 1880, even should 
there be no decrease elsewhere, as there is likely to be 
wherever other crops are largely raised, as in nearly 
the whole country except Dakota and on the Pacific 
coast. 

We have purposely avoided giving the production 
above, as the season varies so that it might give a very 
erroneous view of the course of the wheat-growing in- 
dustry—would not show where it is increasing and 
where decreasing. The production, however, is most 
interesting as indicating the immediate effect on traffic 

In the North Atlantic states—Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia and further north and east—the production has 
been for eight years in millions of bushels : 
1877, 1878. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
422 47.4 48.3 41.0 45.5 39.9 

Thus the changes bave been inconsiderable. 

If we take the South as a whole we shall find the 
production in proportion to area inconsiderabile, but 
there is a belt between the Northern states and the 
cotton states which has a considerable production ; in 
these states—Virginia, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee the production has been, in 
millions of bushels : 


1879. 
43.4 


1884. 
46.1 


1877. 1878. 1879 i880. 18%1. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
$5.7 23.6 33.9 36.8 31.2 46.0 339 38.2 
Neither has there been any great change here, taking 


the period as a whole. 
In the rest of the South, which we may call the 
‘cotton states,” the production has been 


1877. 1881. 1882. 
10.6 10.5 12.9 


1878. 
16.6 


1820. 
1L.4 


1879. 1883. 1884. 
10.6 21.9 22.1 
Here we tind the production was much greater in the 
last two years than ever before, but it was stili very 
small—not one half that of some single states. 

We will take next the five older winter-wheat 
states of the upper Mississippi Valley—ali of them but 
Kansas—where the production has been: 


1877. 1882. 
125.5 201.1 


1878. 
145.9 


1879. 
204.9 


1880. 
223.4 


1881. 
138.2 


18833. 
125.3 


1885. 
164.6 


Here we see was agreat part of the growth of 
wheat production down to 1880. It began, however, 


-one year earlier, the production of 1876 having been 


but 96.2 million bushels. From 1876 to 1880 there was 
an increase in these five old winter-wheat states of 
127.2 million bushels, or 132 per cent., the increase in 
all the rest of the country having been 82 millions, or 
424 per cent. 

But since 1880 there has been a great decrease in the 
production of these states, and last year, with a pretty 


good crop, they had 264 per cent. less than in 1880, 
and 18 per cent. less than in 1882. Meanwhile Kan- 


sas, the new winter-wheat state, bas progressed in 
this fashion : 

1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
14.4 27.2 17.3 20.3 19.9 31.2 6.9 35.0 


Thus gaining since 1880 75 per cent., which, however. 
is but just one-fourth of the loss of the five older 
states. 

We now take up the spring-wheat states, whose 
production we give for each separately : 


Year. Wis. lowa. Minn. Neb. Dak. Total. 
i Serene 7 16.0 43 0 55.7 
oe 22.0 33.4 5.6 1.5 100.2 
EEE ae 21.2 28.8 13.9 2.0 96.3 
879 24.9 34.6 i3.8 2 8 107.3 
Nc vacG-cae soe cons 16.7 40.4 12.9 5.6 108.8 
RRceateses «dec 18.0 40.0 13.8 8.0 98.0 
1882 23.1 33.0 18.3 115 1114 
I idnadéawwnet we 19.6 33.8 27.5 16.1 124.5 
ee 20.1 41.3 28.3 22.3 143.4 





Here we encounter the movement in opposite direc- 
tions which we found in discussing the acreage. The 
older states d o not increase their prcduction, though 
it is noticeable that they have maintained it very well 
in spite of the reduction in area, but the whole of the 
gain since 1877 has been in Nebraska and Dakota, 
which produced 7,100,000 bushels then, and 50,600,000 
last year. The larger production in Minnesota last 
year is in spite of a considerable decrease in area, and 
due to the cultivation of the new lands in the Red River 
Valley, which produce much above the average yield 
of the state. The three states that have made a_posi- 
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TRAUN ACOIDENTS—THEIR NATURE AND CAUSES FOR TWELVE YEARS. 
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tive increase, Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota, have On the Pac ific coast the g grain does 1 not have | to be 
produced : carried far by rail, but the ocean transportation is the 
1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882, 1 . 1884. greatest any where made by breadstuffs. To the rail- 
21.9 43.1 33.9 38.8 41.7 61.0 70.5 85.6 


Here alone andin the cotton states have we found 
a considerable increase of production so far. 

Crossing now to the Pacific coast we find something 
similar: 
1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
30.0 51.0 386 476 43.3 504 52.6 639 


The fluctuations are very great here because of the 
peculiar climate of California, where a lack of rain 
sometimes reduces the crop to an extent hardly known 
elsewhere in the country. 

Thus there are just two parts of the country where 
an unusual amount of traffic will be or has been 
afforded by last year’s wheat crop, the Pacific coast 
and the western tier of states in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. The latter require more miles of transporta- 
tion by rail than any other wheat-growing district in 
the world. They have a fifth more wheat than in 
1888, two-fifths more than in 1882, and more than 
twice as much as in 1881 or earlier years. On the 
other hand, the leading wheat-growing states further 
east, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, which even last 
year produced half of the entire national wheat 
crop, though they produced a fifth more last 
year than in 1883, had 9 per cent. less than 
in 1882, 18 per cent. less than in 1880, and 13 per cent. 
less than in 1879. Meanwhile there has been a very 
great increase in the railroad mileage of this territory, 
and the wheat traffic per mile of road must in many 
cases be very much less than in many other years of 
moderate production. It is, however, to the advantage 
of several of the railroads in this district that they 
have to carry a large part of the product of the terri- 
tory west of them, where the increase in production 
has been large. 





roads which carry the wheat to tide-water (the Cali- 
fornia wheat going to San Francisco and the Oregon 
and Washington wheat almost exclusively to Port- 


land), the transportation is probably as profitable as 


wheat transportation is anywhere in this country, and 
they should receive a very important advantage from 
the largely increased production. Here and in Dakota 
the production may be expected to increase, as 
not much other grain is grown there, though 
if prices are . absolutely unremunerative, there 
may be no gain in California. Dakota, Ore- 
gon and Washington have been growing rapidly 
in population, and even with no immigration hereafter 
they will for some time considerably increase their 
area of land under cultivation. But in almost all the 
rest of the country other crops can be substituted for 
wheat, and will be, if wheat is not profitable. And it 
has been the general tendency in most parts of the 
country, and especially in the West, to cultivate a 
smaller proportion of the land in wheat as the country 
grows older. It seems at first sight absurd that grain 
of any kind should be grown for export so far from 
market as Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota. But it is for 
most immigrants the best they can do. Corn weighs 
still more than wheat in proportion to value, and 
stock to consume corn, and so concentrate their 
produce of their farms, they have not the 
capital tocommand. This was formerly the case in 
Ohio and afterward in Illinois. Now parts of Illinois 
within 50 miles of Chicago, and therefore where 
freights have comparatively little effect, do not pro- 
duce their own bread and rarely send corn to market; 
indeed, even in this year of a large home corn crop 
some Illinois farmers have imported corn from Kansas 
to their stock, This transformation is almost sure to 


occur in Kansas and Nebraska also; it has already 
made great progress in the older part of lowa. Where 
corn can be grown to advantage in the far West 
neither wheat nor corn is likely to be raised to any 
great extent for export; and the great grazing plains 
adjacent on the West are likely to afford abundant 
supplies of cheap cattle for these states to fatten. 
Naturally we should expect grain, the heavy product, 
to be grown nearest the consumer, and meat and 
dairy products on the most distant farms. Precisely 
the contrary is the case in new countries, but a change 
is made as fast asthe farmers can obtain the necessary 
capital, 








TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN 1884. 


The record of train accidents published from month 
to month during the past year has contained mention 
of 445 collisions, 681 derailments and 65 other acci- 
dents ; a total of 1,191 accidents, in which 389 persons 
were killed and 1,760 injured. 

The year was the twelfth during which we bave 
kept this record, and the accompanying table presents 
in a condensed form a statement for the 12 years, the 
accidents being classed according to their nature and 
causes, 

The record includes accidents to trains only, with 
the casualties resulting therefrom, and does not include 
the very large number of accidents in which persons 
are injured or killed at road-crossings, while walking on 
the track, while getting on or off trains, etc., nor that 
other large class in which railroad employés suffer, in 
coupling cars, falling from trains or any other of the 
many cases in which they are exposed to danger. 

The record, as our readers have often been told be- 
fore, is in no sense officia!, and does not pretend to be 
complete. It is chiefly compiled from newspapers, a 
great number of which, from all parts of the country, 
are carefully searched for this purpose, and the infor- 
mation thus gathered is supplemented from other 
sources whenever possible. A complete record of acci- 
dents is an impossibility, and without doubt a large 
number occur that we do not hear of. Accidents 
occurring to passenger trains, those causing loss 
of life or serious injury, and those resulting in any 
considerable derangement of train service, are pretty 
sure to be reported; but the almost innumerable 
freight-train accidents, run-offs, ‘‘ tail-enders” and 
similar mishaps are very apt to escape the news- 
gatherer, especially when they are of so slight a na- 
ture that they do not delay a passenger train or 
necessitate a call for the wrecking car. No record 
could be made to include such accidents without off- 
cial authority. 

The number of accidents recorded in each month of 
the 12 years has been : 


1873. ey 1875. 1876. 1a}. 1878. 1879. 1880. int. 1882. 1883. 1881. 
Jan... 178 108 181 60 7 118 #2 23 «137: «(168 )«=—47 
Feb... 133 90 218 OL o 87 3688 6s ia ao 6184 «110 
March = S8 122 108 58 49 61 65 113 6? 142 «#115 

pril. 5 60 56 OY 45) BD vel 63 SL «(106 fatal 
May bet J 54 64 46 HT 46 85 9 12 76 
June 99 83 61 52 49 56 6b 56 73 7 “1 71 
July. vO 64 3 #7 53 54 8&1 7 «we #2 #119 80 
Aug.. 150 & 114 7 O88 75 W 4112 129 #130 «144 eu 
Sept.. 106 88 116 106 84 76 %78 124 M4 158 158) 100 
Oct.. 83 sl 88 103 82 6L 104 120 13! 136 174 5 
Nov. 6 2 s7. 6960 O83 68 8H O45 1338 CO125)i122 6 
Dec.. so 674 S488 66 CSC 195 113) 148 125 
Year.1,233 980 1,201 982 891 740 ‘910 1,078 1,458 1, 1,385 1,¢40 1,191 


From this table it may be seen that the number of 
accidents has generally been greater in the winter 
months, decreasing gradually each month until July, 
and then rising again in August and September. The 
exceptions have been in the years with mild winters, 
and those years can at once be picked out by noting 
the number of accidents in December, January and 
February. Apart from those accidents which are 
due directly to the weather, there will be fonnd in 
those months a much larger number of breakages of 
rails, wheels and axles and other similar accidents, 
It is not the place here to discuss the much-vexed 
question of the effect of extreme cold upon steel and 
iron. That such accidents do occur frequently in cold 
weather, and that they are comparatively rare at other 
seasons, isa fact that no experienced railroad man 
will deny. What proportion of such accidents is due 
to the direct effect of cold and what to the rigidity 
and lack of elasticity of a hard-frozen roadbed is a 
matter of opinion upon which authorities differ. 

It should be remembered that during the 12 years 
covered by the table above the railroad mileage of the 
United States has increased from about 70,000 to 
123,000 miles, and that an increase in the number of 
accidents might naturally be looked for with so great 
an increase of mileage. That accidents should follow 
the mileage in direct ratio is not, however, to be 
expected. While some of the conditions on a new 
road—its generally imperfect track and its operation by 
a force necessarily made up in part of inexperienced 
men—would lead us to look for a greater number of 
accidents; on the other hand the traffic on a new road 





is generally lighter and more easily handled, and, 
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except in a few cases, there are not so many crossings, 
junction points and other conditions tending to com- 
plicate the traffic. Where the new road is not a 
branch or extension of an old one, its motive power 
and rolling stock also are generally new, and should 
be in good condition. 

The accidents recorded last year are divided accord- 
ing to their nature and the classes of trains as below: 

Accidents; Cetiaiens. ee wes Other. Tota). 


To passenger trains.... ...... 33 332 
To a passenger and a freight. 122 See me 22 
To freight trains.............. 275 430 32 137 


abtilins nich atdanddan sete 445 681 6 = 1,191 
This table, allowing two trains to each collision, 
shows accidents to a total of 1,636 trains, of which 502 
(30% per cent.) were passenger trains and 1,154 (694 per 
cent.) were freight trains. For the reasons noted else- 
where, it is certain that the real proportion of pas- 
senger train accidents is very much less than here 
given. 
The casualties caused by the different classes of acci" 
dents for six years have been : 





Killed: In In In 

collisions, derailments. other acc. Total. 
172 192 25 389 
- 227 229 17 473 
177 2 3 380 

ose 190 15 41 
- 156 143 16 315 
94 7 4 185 
624 1,062 7 1,760 
716 1,145 49 1,910 
578 975 35 1,588 
565 995 37 1,597 
, 412 74 46 1,172 
WGFO ss: 6x npeaeuneh 286 389 34 709 


Of the 1,191 reported accidents last year, 228 caused 
death and 296 injury, but not death ; leaving 672, or 
564 per cent, of the whole number, in which no injury 
to persons is recorded. : 

It may be said that the number of collisions causing 
death orinjuty is greater than that of derailments. 
No safe calculation of averages can be made in this 
respect, however, as a single accident may kill or 
injure a large number of persons. Theaccident which 
caused the largest number of casualties of any reported 
last year was neither a collision nora derailment, but 
resulted from the explosion of dynamite on a construc- 
tion train which carried a number of laborers, and in 
so faras the injuries were due to the explosion they 
are not chargeable to the train accident. 

For two years past the persons killed and injured 
are classed as follows ; 








——- —-1884. —-—, 1883. 

Passen- Em- Passen- Em- 
gers. ployés. Total. gers. ployés. Total. 
Killed ......... @&@ 300 389 132 341 473 
Injured.... .... 1,016 744 1,760 979 931 1,910 
WOME S coe 5s 1,105 1,044 2149 1,111 1,272 2,383 


Under passengers are included all persons riding on 
the trains who are not railroad employés on duty. 
The number of killed and injured thus includes, in 
several cases, tramps who were stealing rides, and 
who were in positions which exposed them to special 
danger. Of the total number of killed last year em- 
ployés constituted 77 per cent.; of the injured they 
formed 42 per cent., thus contributing 514 per cent. of 
the whole number of casualties. 

The year just closed was fortunate in that its record 
includes no disaster such as the accidents at Revere, 
at Ashgabula or at Carlyon. Nevertheless, the list of 
killed and injured isa sufficiently formidable one, and 
the destruction of property resulting from these acci- 
dents was sufficiently great to make it well worth 
while for railroad managers to give careful thought to 
the question of what proportion of these accidents 
could have been prevented. Nosystem could be de- 
vised that would prevent all accidents, but a very 
large part of those which now occur could unquestion- 
ably be prevented by more careful management, by 
stricter discipline, by closer inspection of road and 
roliing stock, as also by the more general use of safety 
appliances whose value is well known. 








The rear collision on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
at New Brunswick, N. J., last Saturday, differs from 
the multitude of its kind chiefly in the amount of 
damage it entails. The wiping out of so large an 
amount of;property by, such a seemingly insignificant 
mistake, may well arrest the attention of even the 
careless public, and serve as a reminder of the fear- 
fully narrow margin between security and death, even 
on the best of reads. For, as we understand the re- 
ports, it is not by any means impossible for a similar 
coincidence of adverse circumstances to happen to a 
passenger train as well as to a freight. 

So far as we can judge from the facts given, it seems 
very likely that three or more individuals, the block- 
signalman, the rear brakeman of the forward train, 
the engineman of the following train, and, if the latter 
was running at all faster than the rule allowed, its 
conductor, contributed to the causes of the disaster. 
This ought to serve as a powerful enforcement of the 
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lesson which so many previous accidents have taught, 
that the every-day customs of the men should be 
the subject of the careful study of the division 
superintendent. The fact that rear collisions are 
not generally million-dollar affairs, but are simply 
items in the repair account, should not blind directors 
to the simple truths that superintendents, if they are 
really to superintend, must have time to know all 
their subordinates intimately, that in emergencies 
men may be expected to act upto just so high a stand- 
ard as they habitually do, and no higher; and that 
however imperious a rule for emergencies is, there is 
no certainty of a large body of men living up to it 
except by systematic and periodical investigation, for 
the purpose of discovering beforehand exactly how 
well they understand it and how faithfully they really 
intend to follow it. 








To the surprise of most people (themselves included, 
perhaps), the trunk line presidents, at their meeting 
last week, took no steps toward dissolving or even 
contracting their organization. A near view of chaos 
apparently had a sobering effect, and it was resolved 
not to accept Mr. Fink’s resignation, but to grant 
him leave of absence, and to maintain the 
izations in their present state, at until the 
withdrawal of the Grand Trunk from the east- 
bound pool takes effect, April 1 next, when that par- 
ticular pool may be dissolved—and may not be. The 
Grand Trunk’s withdrawal from the west-bound pool 
does not take effect until Jan. 1 next, and much may 
happen before then, and much may be effected in this 
traffic by a combination without the Grand Trunk. 
The managers of the trunk lines feel that some central 
organization is a necessity, even when the competition 
approximates open warfare ; and they begin to see the 
value of the records which have been kept so long. and 
grow much more valuable the longer they are kept, 
showing the course traffic has taken under the most 
diverse circumstances,:and throwing a flood of light 
on what we may call the physiology and pathology of 
trattic—for they follow the course not only of healthy 
transportation, but of transportation suffering from 
various disorders. 
handy one of 


organ- 
least 


All these records will come very 
these days, when the companies, 
exhausted by their struggles with. each other, or 
having attained a better frame.of mind, determine to 
work in harmony again, but most of all the records 
of the time when each does what is good in his own 
eyes. 

Meanwhile the pools are not dead. The divisions 
are likely to be made as agreed until the agreements 
actually expire, whatever the rates may be. 





The thorugh shipments of freight from New York to 
the West last January were larger than might have 
been expected, considering the general complaint of 
dullness of trade. They were about ten per cent. less 
than last year, 3 per cent. more than in 1883, 24 per cent. 
less than in 1882, 4 per cent. less than in 1880, and 60 
per cent. more than in 1879. The reduction in rates does 
not seem to have stimulated shipments much, and it is 
not fikely todo so much in winter, when there are 
no canal shipments to be diverted. The circuitous 
lines, chiefly by Southern roads, which always carry 
at a discount from the regular rates, are apt to suffer 
most, and these have not usually carried as much as 3 
per cent. of the whole. Last January the shipments 
were 13} per cent. more than in December, but in six 
out of the eight winters that the records have been 
kept the January shipments have been the larger. 
Ordinarily we should expect some increase in this 
traffic every year, but it grew fast enough in two 
years after 1879 to suffice for several years, and it has 
decreased since 1881. Scarcely anything feels so 
quickly the prosperity of the country. Good returns 
to cotton-growers in Texas, to iron manufacturers in 
Pittsburgh, to lumbermen in Michigan or on Puget 
Sound, to graziers in Wyoming, or to wheat-growers 
in Kansas or California, alike are followed by an in- 
crease in the shipments of goods from New York. 








The grain movement last January was decidedly 
larger than inany previous January, and this is true of 
the Atlantic receipts, which had fallen off greatly of 
late years, as well as of the receipts of the Northwestern 
markets. For the last six years they have been, in 
the five weeks ending January 31, and corresponding 
periods : 


Year. Northwest. Atlantic. | Year. Northwest. 
1880. ....17.614,028 14,137,527 | 1883.....20,702,666 
1881.....14,731,00L 11.636,489 | 1884... .21,797,149 8,378.871 
1882.....19,521,232 8,677,298 | 1885... .25,052,078 16,097,685 


This yoar the receipts of the Northwestern markets 
for the month are 15 per cent. more than last year and 
42 per cent. more than in 1880, which was the best 
winter eyer known for railroad business, and came 


Atlantic. 
14,515,914 
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after extraordinary crops; the Atlantic receipts this 
year are 91 per cent. more than last year, 11 per cent 
more than in 1888 (when they were largest), 
and 14 per cent. more than in 1880. Thus the 
grain traffic of the month was altogether unprece- 
dented, and whatever benefit the railroads can obtain 
directly from a heavy grain movement has 
been felt. The rates on shipments to the Northwest- 
ern markets have been a little.less than in previous 
years, but an unusually large proportion of them have 
come long distances, so that the freight receipts per 
bushel should have been larger than ever before. The 
regular rate from these markets was 25 cents this 
year, and last year it was 30 cents, except for ten days, 
when it was 20 cents; there was much irregularity 
both months, the average rate this year probably 
not being more than 10 or 12 per cent. less 
than last year. The effect of the heavy traffic on the 
Western railroads does not appear to be great, so far 
as they have reported, such great grain carriers as the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul showing an increase of but 34 
per cent. in earnings, the Chicago & Northwestern 
an increase of.a trifling decrease, the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern a decrease of 4} per cent., the 
Chicago & Alton a decrease of 34 per cent. But the 
heavier grain movement has doubtless done more 
good than here appears, for there bas been a decrease 
in much other traffic on most reads. The lines carry- 
ing to the East should have gained more in propor - 
tion, compared with last year, the shipments being so 
much larger; but none of these have reported their 
January earnings yet. 

The gain in Northwestern 


receipts over last 


year has been chiefly at St. Louis and Duluth. 
The gain at Duluth is 1,033,948 bushels, which 


is 826 per cent., it never before 
winter receipts worth mentioning. 


having had any 

The increase at 
St. Louis is 1,952,028 bushels (64 per cent.). Chicago 
gained but 8 per cent., Milwaukee 22 per cent., Detroit 
44 percent. ; while Toledo lost 36 per cent. and Peoria 
74 per cent. St. Louis has not had so large a share of 
the grain before since 1880, when it received 25.4 per 
cent. of the whole, against 20 per cent. this year. Chi- 
cago, however, had a larger share than this year only 
in 1884 and 1882. 


The quarterly report of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad gives the following as the re- 
sults of the working for the last three months of 1884, 
compared with the previous year: 


















1884. 1883 Inc. or Dec. Pe 

Gross earnings. . $6,810.170 $7.914,128 — $1,103,958 14.0 
Expenmses.... .... . 3,933,086 1,681,799 748,713 16.0 
Net earnings.... $2.877,084 $3,232,829 - $355,245 11.0 
Int.. rents and taxes. 3,500,000 = 1,395,000 -+- 105.000 7.4 
PROS. Sexvscsousss 1,377,084 1,837,329 -- 460.245 25.0 
4 fee $1.54 06 $0.52 25.0 
Dividends....... . 1,341,425 = 1,788,566 — 447,141 25.0 
Surplus........ $235,659 $48,763 — $13,104 26.8 


The quarter was an extremely unfavorable one in 
many respects. In it first was felt the effect of the 
reduction of the local fares to 1 cent per mile, made 
about Oct. 20. and through passenger fares very, very 
low throughout. The east-bound freight was demoral- 
ized more or less, but not so much so as in the spring 
months, and the through rates on west-bound freight 
were pretty well maintained. The situation has 
grown worse only by the reduction of 
through west-bound rates, which is an  import- 
ant matter to this road than to any 
other. That under these circumstances the road 
should have been able to earn 1} per cent. on its stock 
is surprising. The statement for 1883 included in 
earnings the receipts for use of cars on foreign roads, 
and in expenses the expenditures for the use of for- 
eign cars. This year only the excess of one over the 
other is given—the payments are usually much the 
larger. This increased both earnings and expenses 
last year, and exaggerates the decrease shown this 
year. It does not change the net earnings. 

This is usually the best quarter of the year for this 
railroad. In the last fiscal year, while the profit per 
share was $2.06 in this quarter, in the other three 
quarters it was but $3.16. Should it be no larger this 
year, the profit per share for the year will be $4.70. 
Everything is more unfavorable now for this road ex- 
cept the bulk of east-bound freight, which is likely to 
be much larger than last year, and is not likely to be 
-arried at lower rates, as the rates after this time were 
very low last year. 


since 


—more so 


The only comparison possible with corresponding 
periods previous to 1883 is of gross earnings with 
those of the three years 1878, 1879 and 1880, which 
were : 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1883. 1884. 
$7,575,789 $8,546,638 $8,976,145 $7,914,128 $6,810,170 

The decrease since 1880 is $2,166,000, or 24 per cent., 
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and the decrease from 1883 to 1884 is but little greater 
than that from 1880 to 1883. 





Great Britain being already completely supplied 
with railroads, but doing a large part of the ocean 
transportation for the rest of the world, ship-building 
there has something of the importance of railroad 
building here. It is active in periods of great pros- 
perity, and falls off greatly and suddenly when _busi- 
ness isdull. In one thing it differs from railroad 
building. The railroad now built remains permanent- 
ly. The work required to maintain it does not appear 
as so many miles of railroad, but simply as a_ part of 
the working expenses of the road. But the records of 
ship-building include all the vessels built to replace 
those lost or condemned. 

The tonnage of vessels launched at the five principal 
ship-building centres of Great Britain in each of the 
last six years has been : 


1879. 1880. 1381 
462,238 597.905 731,053 


1882. 1883. 1884. 
945,919 997,410 587,463 

Thus after a steady increase for four years, amount- 
ing to 115 per cent. from 1879 to 1880, there is a de- 
crease of 41 per cent. in a single year, which is more 
than the gain made from 1880 to 1883 and 2} times the 
gain made in any one year. This may be compared 
with the decrease in railroad construction here from 
11,596 miles in 1882 to 6,753 in 1883 (413 per cent.). So 
far as iron consumption is concerned, the British ships 
may well be compared with the American railroads. 
The rails alone on 11,596 miles of railroad weigh about 
1,100,000 tons, while the iron entering into the 1,036,- 
408 tons of vessels built in Great Britain in 1883 
weighed about 770,000 tons. 

Counting only a gross ton of capacity to a ton of 
hull, the British vessels built in that year would carry 
as much as 57,580 modern American 20-ton freight cars, 
of which 38,210 were added during 1882 to the stock in 
the United States. The vessel tonnage built in Great 
Britain was partly for revenues which did not increase 
the total tonnage afloat, and nearly one-seventh of it 
was built for foreign countries. 

Steel is now largely used for vessels in Great Britain, 
and though iron still prevails, the use of steel in- 
creases. In 1883, of the tonnage of vessels built on 
the Clyde, 31 per cent. was steel; in 1884, 434 per 
cent. This exaggerates the proportion of steel now 
used, however, as nearly all the steel vessels seem to 
be built on the Clyde. Last year, of the tonnage 
registered at the two leading under-writers’ agencies, 
just one-sixth were steel, and not 2 per cent. were 
wood. 

The last year for which we find reported the total 
British vessel tonnage afloat is 1882, when it was 
6,908,000 tons, carrying, say, as much as 383,800 
American freight cars. That vear there were 710,600 
freight cars on our railroads, but their average capa- 
city must have been a good deal less than 20 tons. 

As bearing upon the extent to which vessels are 
built for renewals, it may be said that 2,098,811 tons 
of new vessels were added to the registry of British 
vessels from 1879 to 1882, the total British tonnage 
meanwhile incceased only 416,000 tons, indicating 
that an average of 429,000 tons a year were renewed. 








The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company makes its 
preliminary statement of earnings, expenses, fixed charges, 
etc., for the last calendar year later than usual, though there 
perhaps never was a time when it was awaited with so much 
interest by the stockholders. There has been evidently some 
distrust of the company, as the common stock, which has for 


several years paid 7 per cent. dividends yearly, and in 
1882 sold above 118 after the last stock dividend, has 
been selling below 75 for some months, though the 


fall dividend was paid as usual. The company has been 
making extensions for years on a colossal scale, and doubt- 
less many of the new lines will require, in time, large expen- 
ditures for improvements. Such a company may have occa- 
sion to incur a great floating debt in a short time, if it is not 
able to issue new bonds or stock, and the stockholders 
therefore are especially interested in knowing their com- 
pany’s financial condition at frequent intervals. Moreover, 
though the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has an exception- 
ally light capital account, the proportion of bonds to stock is 
unusually great—about 100 millions of bonds to 47!¢ millions 
of stock, Thus a comparatively small reduction in the net 
earnings per mile will take away a considerable part of the 
dividends, much the larger part of the net earnings, as they 
are now, being required for the bonds. The converse 
of cowrse is true: an addition of only $100 per mile to the 
net earnings will pay 1 per cent. on the capital stock, and 
with net carnings per mile less than many of the Chicago 
roads have, it could pay 14 per cent. instead of 7. Just now, 
however, losses are feared more than gains are hoped for, as 
the price of the stock conclusively shows. So far as the com- 
mon stock is concerned, its share of the profits is further limited 
by the $16,541,000 of preferred stock,which must have 7 per 





cent. if 1t is earned. This and the interest charges required all 
but $3,350,000 of the net earnings in 1883. It requires $309,- 
042 to pay 1 per cent. on the common stock, but this is only 
a little more than 3 per cent, of the net earnings of 1883. In 
a year when some roads have had a decrease of 10, 15 and 20 
per cent. in their net earnings, it is not to be wondered at that 
the St. Paul stockholders became a little anxious, notwith- 
standing the fact that the gross earnings of their road, re- 
ported weekly, were very nearly as great in 1884 as in 
1883. 











The statement made for 1884, compared with 1883, is as 
follows : 
1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. 
Gross earnings........$23,470,998 $23,659,823 Dec. $188,825 
Operating expenses, 
including taxes and 
insurance... ........ 13,859,629 13,778,037 Inc $1,592 
Net earnings...... $9,611,369 $9,881,786 Dec. 8270. 0,417 
Interest... . toe 5,918,608 5,373,926 Ine. 544,682 
Balance......... $3,692,761 $4,507,860 $815,099 
Dividends............. 3,321,167 3,212,895 Inc 108,272 
Balance..... ... $371,594 $1,294,965 Dec. $923,371 
Other income......... 82,306 164,707 Dec. 82,401 
Surplus......... 453,900 "$1,459,672 Dec. “$1, 005,772 


Actually, then, there was a million dollars less profit for 
the stockholders in 1884 than in 1883, which is equal to 
$3.70 per share of common stock: and it is because there was 
a large surplus in 1883 that, in spite of this reduction, the 
company was able to pay 7 per cent. on common and pre- 
ferred, The profit per share of stock (both common and pre- 
ferred) was $7.96 in in 1884, against $10.54 in 1883 and 
$10.61 in 1882, 

The decrease from 1883 to 1884 is thus 24!5 per cent., 
which is more than the decline in the common stock within a 
year. 

A property like this, however, should not be valued by the 
returns of any single year. Evidently it is not, but when 
highest has been very much lower than the profit per share 
would warrant. It has earned for years about 10 per cent. on 
the market’ price—last year, according to this statement, about 
10.7 per cent. on the present market price. Apparently the in- 
vesting public is less confident of the great increase in the prof- 
its of this stock which a moderate improvement in its net earn- 
ings would make possible than they are suspicious that some 
disaster may befall it. A reduction in the dividend could 
not be called a disaster. Half the recent rate of 7 per cent. 
would be nearly 5 per cent. on the present price, and a total 
suspension of dividends should not be deemed a disaster for a 
stock which, like this, has great expectations, when the coun- 
try on its great mileage of new lines shall have been fairly 
occupied and cultivated, and there is the normal degree of 
prosperity in the growing country which it serves. Only a 
fear that some hidden danger exists can justify such prices 
for such a property, 

Without doubt a large amount of capital will have to be 
expended on the vast system of roads, much of it new, which 
this company owns, and without doubt the rates will have to 
be reduced, year by year, especially in the western parts of 
the system. That has been the experience of every Western 
road. But the new capital will be required because of a 
growth of traffic, and the new traffic will add to 
the profits of the read. The expenditures will probably be 
needed gradually, as the traffic grov7s, and where the traffic 
does not grow, little or no new capital should be required. 
It is conceivable, to be sure, that with a large floating debt, 
and the borrowing power of the company exhausted, it might 
become necessary to divert net earnings from dividends 
to new construction; and it is certaiuy desirable 
not to increase the present excess of funded debt 
over share capital. Thus, when the time comes that new 
capital is indispensable, it may be necessary either to issue 
new stock to obtain it, or to use-the net earnings. But if the 
stock bears no better price than now, capital raised by new 
issues of stock would cost very dear, and it would be better for 
the present holders to yield up their dividends in order to meet 
the requirements of the company. If the stock were at par or 
above, this would be the simple, easy and natural way out of 
the difficulty. The company could give the option of cash or 
stock, as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been doing 
for some years, and by making its fixed charges a smaller 
proportion of its net earnings would greatly strengthen its 
financial position. So far, the accounts do not show that any 
such step will be necessary. It depends very much on the 
amount of the floating debt. If it should be necessary, that 
is, if the company, while earning a dividend, should not pay 
one in cash, but apply the money for capital purposes, it 
would be none the less a profit to the shareholders, though the 
effect on the price of the stock might be bad. The amount 
of the common stock is so small, however, that the capital 
that can be secured in this way in any one year is not very 
great—less than $2,200,000. 








Erie Earnin~s in December. 


The report of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 
for December gives the earnings and expenses of the Erie 
proper (excluding the leased New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio) as follows : 





884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c 

Gross ouminge at *. 08, 920 $1,462,925 $200,205 13.7 
Expenses... ... 706 1,195,622 — ~267.916 22/4 
Net earnings..... $335,014 $267,303 + $67,711 25.3 


Thus there is a large decrease of earnings, but so very large 
a decrease of working expenses that the net earnings are in- 
creased one quarter. This, however, is not so great a gain as 
might be supposed, because the net earnings were so ex- 
tremely small in 1883 that an increase of one-fourth is but a 
small sum. 





For eight years the gross and net earnings and working ex- 
penses of the road in December have been: 


Gross Net 

Year earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
1877. 465,133 $1, ey 874 $461,259 
DEBS cdvene seen aexeves 1,205,755 10,029 305,726 
ae 1,398,245 1 owe 477 349,768 

CEs be. hile wesielemaiiee 1,726,7 1,229,605 497,183 
BEE wivcses ‘vere bn “Snabes 1,571,208 1,189,826 381.382 
BE cnc rcceccces . 691.404 1,249,665 441,739 
BE nds.c 44 5050, 00000 d080 1,462,925 1,195,622 267 303 
BRED ccccece covvveccon cone 1,262,7: 30 927,706 335,014 


The gross earnings were smaller last December than in any 
other year except 1878, and were 31 per cent. less than in 
1882, when they were largest. The working expenses also 
were less than in any other year except 1878, and 26 per 
cent. less than in 1882, and the net earnings, while 25 per 
cent. more than in 1883, were 24 per cent. less than in 1882, 
and less than in any other year except 1878. The net earn- 


ings are always much below the average in December. For 
six successive months they have been for two years: 
1884. 1883. | 1884. 1883. 
July. .... oe 50,879 $563,522 | Oct..... 578,662 $787 123 
~ ee 621,234 948,521 | Nov..... 452,238 718,557 
Sept 846,366 896,206 | Dec...... 335,014 267 303 
The December receipts were 73 per cent. less than 


the November receipts in 1883, and only 26 per cent. 
less in 1884. But last year they fell suddenly from 
the largest the road had ever had to the smallest it 
had had; and this was due mot only to a large de- 
crease in earnings, but to a large increase in expenses; for 
the expenses were much above the averagein December of 
1883, and $138,000 more than in November. This year they 
are about equal to the average of the past seven months. For 
six months of 1884 the working expenses have been: 


ever 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$1,007,307 $913,193 $886.373 $952,497 $919,281 $927,706 

The reduction of expenses, therefore, was not peculiar to 
December, but has been shown for many months, There 
was a profit of $15,329 on the lease of the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio road last December, against a loss of 340,961 
in 1883; and the Erie’s income from the two systems was 
thus $350,343 in 1884, against $226,342 in 1883, an increase 
of $124,001, or 55 per cent., leaving them, however, less than 
the net earnings of the Erie alone for three years previous. 

The earnings and expenses of the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio ro ad were : 








1884 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Gross earnings .8452.448 530,358— $77.910 14 
ee eee 292,336 401,604— 109,268 27.2 
Net earnings .......... $160,112 $128,7544+- $31,358 24 4 


The decrease in earnings was therefore at a greater rate 
than on the Erie proper, but the decrease in working ex- 
penses was much greater, resulting in an increase of 24'/ 
cent. in net earnings. 

The gross earnings of this road in December for six years 
have been 


per 


1879 1880. 1881. 1882 1883 1884. 
$404,114 $473,361 $481,318 $503,705 $530,358 $452,448 

Thus they were smaller last December than in any other 
since 1879. The working expenses were charged differently 
before the lease, but what were reported as net earnings were 
less than last December in every year except 1882. 

For the three months of the company’s fiscal year ending 


with December the* gross and net earnings and working ex- 
penses of the Erie proper have been : 

Gross Net 
Year. earnings. Expen comes 
1877 ..$4,571.419 $2. $97. 253 $1,674 
a, te 4.060.678 2,617,384 1443.24 
OT re 4,627,776 3,004,089 1,623,687 
1889 5.424.035 3,294,744 2,129,291 
BR . cae. sevmccsceesece 5, 101.544 3,454,900 5,616,644 
L882.. 5,329,237 3,486,964 1,842,273 
1883 ... 5,227,565 3.449.581 1,772,984 
a . 4,145,397 2.779.484 1365; 913 


Thus the gross earnings and also the working expenses for 
the three months were less in 1884 than in any other year 
except 1878, and the net earnitigs less than in any other year 
without exception. Compared with 1883 the decreases are : 


Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
DI. 5 ce casictesecaed $1,077.168 $670,097 $407,071 
ge RS ES ae 20.6 17.1 25.0 


The net earnings this year for the quarter were about one- 
fifth yearly of the charges for interest, car-trust payments, etc. 
In 1883-84 nearly one-third of the net earnings of the year 
were made in these three months ; in 1882-83 little more 
than one-fourth of them ; in 1881-82, (with the railroad war 
raging in that quarter), more than a quarter ; in 1880-81, 28 
per cent. of them ; in 1879-80, 23 per cent. Taking the low- 
est of these figures (which is most favorable for the future), 
the net earnings for the current year will be but little less 
than 86,000,000 ; taking the highest, they will be only #4,- 
270,000. 

For these three months there was a profit of $100,097 on 
the lease of the Ohio road, against a loss of 3195 in 1883, so 
that the Erie company’s income from the two was $1,464,- 
010 in 1884, against $1,772,789 in 1883, the decrease being 
but 8306,779, or 1714 per cent., the income having been in- 
creased more than7 per cent. by the profit on the leased 
road, which thus has proved a valuable possession in one of 
the most unfavorable seasons, when it was most likely to be 
unprofitable. 

The earnings and expenses of the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio for the three months have been : 





1884. 188%. Decrease. P.c. 

Gross earnings......$1,464,975 $1,784,016 $319,04l 17.9 
Expenses........... 896 ,0St 1,193,327 207,241 24.9 
Net earnings . ....9568,880 $500,689 $21,900 37 


Here the decrease in expenses has been nearly as great as 
the decrease in earnings, leaving but a small decrease in the 
net earnings. 

For six years the gross earnings of this road have been : 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
$1,290,369 $1,434,878 $1,409,489 $1,606,339 $1,784,016 $1,464,975 

Thus they were larger in 1884 than in any year previous 
to 1882, though the gross earnings of the Erie proper were 
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smaller in 1884 than in any other year except 1878. This is 
an indication that the lease has given this road a larger busi- 
ness than it previously commanded. 





January Earnings. 


January earnings have now been reported by 42 railroads, 
24 of which show an increase compared with last year. In 
the aggregate they ars ‘ 

1884. Increase. Pc. 

$13, O43 O47 $12,482,472 $560,475 4.5 

T he increase in mileage has been comparatively small, and 

the earnings per mile must have been about the same in both 
years. 

This is more than half the number of companies that report, 
but only about two-fifths of their aggregate earnings. 

The result shown would be more satisfactory if there had 
not been a great decrease in January last year, averaging for 
all the railroads reporting more than 9 per cent. For many 
roads, to do as well this year as last is to do very badly. To 
show better the course of earnings, we give below the Janu- 
ary earnings of some of the roads for five years past. The 
increase in mileage since last year has not been great, buy 
since the other years it has been very great for some rail- 
roads, 

Of the four roads northwest of St. Paul the Canadian Pa- 
cific has increased its mileage so greatly since last year, the 
Northern Pacific since 1883 and the Manitoba since 1882 that 
the comparison with the earlier years has not much signifi- 
cance. The January earnings of the four have been: 





1881. 1882. 1883 1884 1885. 
Cle ROG na, ésatboeres Ke baesds $189.000 $261,000 $392,000 
Northern Pac ..... $116, — es, 369 358,985 614,103 556,092 
St. P., M. & Man... 254.187 395.461 489.763 449,397 466,125 
BS. Fi TI Sis sb cnce 65 562 «71,461 3=71,494 = 79,860 


Compared with last year, the Canadian Pacific has an in- 
crease of 50 per cent., yet earned only $140 per mile : the 
Northern Pacific has a decrease of 9! per cent., partly 
chargeable to the blockade of its Oregon connection for a 
short time in the first part of the month, which arrested all 
through traffic, and partly, probably, to a diversion of about 
half of that traffic to the new Oregon Shert Line. The Mani- 
toba has a gain of 4 per cent., and the St. Paul & Duluth a 
gain of 10‘¢ per cent., and both did better than in any pre- 
vious January. 

Compared with last year the Central Pacific shows the 
large gain of 13'¢ per cent.; but its earnings were excep- 
tionally light last year, and for six years have been in Janu- 
ary: 


1885. 
$1,612,030 
the earnings are 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883 La8t. 
$1,200,614 $1,602,907 $1,889,460 $1,747,68L $1,449,785 
Thus, in spite of the gain over last year, 


less than in 1883 and 1882. 

Some of the principal roads west and northwest of Chicago 
have had the following earnings in January: 

1881. Lse2. 1883. 1884. 1885, 

( hic. Mil. & 

St. Pp. .. 990.848 1,434,537 1,359,199 1,467,096 1,518,000 
( shic. &N W..1,240,667 1,644,926 1,357,622 1,502,418 1,498,100 
Chie.. St. Fr. 

M.& Om. 257,785 + 327,478 308,465 350,609 334,700 
mm. Cen. in 

a a 119,827 158,483 121,942 131,512 = 104,300 
= Co. B. 4 

| Ae 167.750 =. 252,824 197.402 213,863 223,719 
C hie. "é Alton. 489,120 585,830 646,386 666,659 644,385 
Il. Cen. in Til. 

& So. Div... 857,804 860,970 979,717 826,572 885,200 


If we except the Illinois Central, whose gain was probably 
all on its Southern Division and out of the territory here con- 
sidered, these roads earned very nearly the same this year as 
last, with but small increase in mileage, and four of them 
also earned more than in 1883; but, in spite of a large in- 
crease in mileage since, the earnings of the Northwestern, the 
fowa lines of the Illinois Central, and the Burlington, Cedar 

Rapids & Northern were larger in 1882 than this year, and 
the gains of the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the St. Paul & 
Omaha since then are insignificant in comparison with their 
increase in mileage. 


In the South the following roads ha¥e earned in January: 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884 1885 
Louis. & N ..38'6,960 $964,527 $1,118,735 $1,039,317 $1,165,735 
Mobile & O.. 224,346 159,676 216, 212 179,228 *207. 6410 
Ches. & Ohio 162,540 208,746 231,968 280.6" ot 288,176 
Rich. & Dan. ...... 295,628 259,757 265,889 322,000 


All these roads, except the Mobile & Ohio, had larger earn- 
ings this year than in any other of the five, and compared 
with last year the other four roads of the Richmond & Dan- 
ville system and the other three of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
system all show gains, as does the Norfolk & Western, the 
Shenandoah Valley alone of Southern roads showing a de- 
crease, 

The worst showing, perhaps, is that of some lumber roads : 
the Chicago & West Michigan has a decrease of 30 per cent., 
the Detroit, Lansing & Northern one of 20 per cent., and the 
Flint & Pere Marquette one of 22%; per cent. The Green 
Bay, Winona & St. Paul also had a decrease of 28° { per 
vent., and earned only $100 per mile. Itisin or near to a 
lumber country, but does not carry much lumber or anything 
else, 

The St. Louis & San Francisco road, which had large gains 
until recently, suffered a trifling decrease in January, having 
then much larger earnings than in any year previous to 1884; 
the Denver & Rio Grande had a small decrease, having had a 
large one last year, and earned 24 per 
1882 with a much smaller mileage. 

There was an extraordinarily large grain traffic last Janu- 
ary, which must have done the Western roads a great deal of 
“e that, on the whole, they did not do better than last 
year, when they did not do very well, was not due to a light 
dist sa of farm arm produce, but i in spite of a heavy one. 


cent. less than in 


Heavy Chicago Shipments. 
Chicago through shipments eastward for the week ending 
Feb. 7 were again enormous, even a little greater than the 
week before, and among the largest on record, though exceed- 





ed in some weeks last spring. For that week and correspond- 
ing weeks of five previous years they have been : 
1880 1881 18833 1884 L&85 
38,493 53,209 43,388 41,854 81,375 
Thus the shipments this year were nearly twice as great as 
last year, and nearly 12 per cent. more than in 1882, when, 
down to this year, they were largest. 


1882, 
73.425 





The largest weekly shipments recorded heretofore, includ- 
ing all of more than 70,000 tons, have been : 





Week to Tons.| Week to Tons. 
March 20, 1880 . 75,489 | March 7, 1883 . 72,051 
guueiine 87,690 | ' 20, 1884 ..... 80. a 
April 16°1881... 73,362 | April 5, * 
ee Gh uss -.. 81,660] * 2 * 
Jan. 15, 1882 70,724 | “* ae 
vg — = 77,679 | Jan. 3, 1885 7 
sd 29, 25 | Feb iP * 8L.975 
Feb. 6, ar 
Dec. 31. 





Thus last week’s shipments have been exceeded only in the 
fourth week of March, 1880 (at a 35-cent rate), and in three 
weeks of April last year (at a 15-cent rate), Except those of 
the two March weeks in 1880, and perhaps rp in March, 
1883, all these heavy shipments were made a 
generally at very low rates 


cut rates, and 
in ean 1881, were 
the first week of the open railroad war of that year, at a 15- 
cent. rate; of weeks in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1882, were the closing shipments of that railroad war, 
carried at 10 and 12! cents. Those of the last week of 1882 
were not probably at a very large reduction from the 30-cent 
rate then in force. The enormous ones last spring were made 
directly after the reduction of the rate 
gave the railroads enormous quantities of grain which had 
been held for the opening of Those of the last 
two weeks probably paid an rate of 
than 20 cents yielded a 
earnings of 
1880, 
‘duction from 


Those in 


those the four 


to 15 cents, which 


navigation, 
average something 
more 
of 
weeks noted except the 
that a re 


and 
than 


larger amount 

of the other 
The shipments are so 
regular vidently 


fZToss those 


any 
two in 


very large rates is e 


unnecessary; but probably a considerable part of the grain 
last week and most of it the week before was engaged at 20 


100. 
The shipments for six successive weeks, and the percent- 
ages carried each week by the 


cents per 


several roads have been : 


~Week —— —— 








Tons. Jan. 10. Jan. 17. J an. 24. Jan. 31. Feb 7. 
Flour 11,836 10,905 247 14,914 19.219 
Grain 29.772 42,977 3 60.340 52.131 
Provisions 10,648 13,003 13,171 codes 10,48: 10.0.5 

Total... .39,404 4,611 67,053 50,330 75,737 = 81,375 
Per cent. 
C.& Grand T. 20.4 19.33 15.8 11.0 6.5 7.0 
Mich. Cen.. 20.0 24.3 200 24.4 29.0 
Lake Shore 14.5 v.0 12.3 a4.7 21.3 
Nickel Plate 11.5 15.5 8.3 6.4 4.5 
Kt. Wayne. 150 14.9 ma 8.8 we 
C., St. L. & P 6.3 6.1 84 14.4 7.0 
Balt. & Ohio.. 7.2 7.4 6.3 3.6 7.4 
Ch. & Atlan. 5.1 5.5 12.2 13.7 10.7 
Total. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The chief increase 
week was in flour, 


in shipments last week over the previous 
and it is noticeable that there has been no 
increase in provision shipments for the six weeks, while the 
flour shipments have doubled and the grain shipments have 
nearly trebled. So an increase in flour shipments is 
for flour is usually shipped nearly as fast as it is 
ground, and not held in large quantities to be shipped by lake, 
like grain. 


The percentages show some remarkable changes, nearly all 


large 
unusual 


in the direction of evening the percentages in the pool. The 
greatest change isby the Michigan Central, which hereto- 


fore 
its excess, 


», though far ahead in the pool, has continued to increase 
But last week it reduced 
three-fourths, and its place was taken by 


its share by nearly 
the Lake Shore, 
which has been behind, but in this week of immense shipments 


demonstrated its capacity by taking 20!5 per cent. of them. 
The Nickel Plate, which has been over, carried but an insigni- 
ficant part of the shipments last week; the Fort Wayne, which 


is behind, a larger share than for many weeks previous, and 
the Chicago & Atlantic, which is far behind, also an exception- 
ally large share of the exceptionally large total shipments, 
The Fort Wayne carried mort 
road, the Chicago & Grand Trunk, which is often 
standing only sixth. The Chicago & Atlantic, 
does not carry much provisions, had 13.9 per cent. 


provisions than any other 
ahead, 
which usually 


of them 


last week. The Lake Shore carried 32.7 per cent. of the 
flour and 30.6 of the grain 
These enormous shipments cannot be wholly due to a re- 


duction from the regular rate, 


for there has probably seldom 
been a time of cut rates when shippers less expected an ad- 


vance, They are, indeed, only about what was to be expected 
in view of the large crops, the large receipts of grain and 


hogs and the 
the regular 
very heavy movement is probable until the opening of navi- 
gation, 


great accumulation At 


rate of 25 cents for grain and 30 for provisions a 


in Chicago elevators. 


Car-Heater Explosions. 


Two instances of car-heaters exploding have 
brought under our notice. In one 
scalded, and the 
the platform in scanty night attire. 
was considerably damagec 
blown out. Both 
safety-valve sticking fast 
In the majority of steam 
out of sight, and the 


been lately 
case two train-hands were 
sleeping passenger's, badly scared, rushed on 
In the the car 
1, one end being almost completely 
explosions were probably the 


other, 


caused by 


car-heaters, the safety valve is 


heater is in the charge of a comparatively 


unskilled attendant; and to meet this difficulty, heaters are 
constructed to take care of themselves as far as possible. 
This is all very well, but the fact that explosions do occur 


shows either that this principle is not carried quite far enough, 
or that should be taken to examine safety valves 


frequently, and make sure that they are in working order. 





greater car‘ 





There exists at least one system of steam heating which re- 
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quires neither safety-valve nor pressure-gauge. It was in- 
vented many years ago by an ingenious mechanic, Loftus 
Perkins, but the patent having long ago expired, no sufficient 
commercial inducement remained to push its adoption, and it 
is now almost forgotten, except in certain trades where it is 
largely used. The usual coil of pipe is made of wrought-iron 
of considerable thickness, and small bore, and capable there- 
fore of safely standing a pressure of 1,000 lbs. per square 
This coil is partly filled with water, and welded up 
throughout, no screwed joints of any kind being used. The 
finished coil is therefore a solid wrought-iron tube, and leak- 
age is impossible. the temperature of 
the sseam, and consequently of the part of the pipe exposed 
to the air, rises in a corresponding degree, and the greater the 
difference between the temperature of the pipe and of the air, 
the greater the radiation. This radiation, 
prevent the pressure rising further. 

Thus the safety valve is really the cooling power of the airs 
which beyond a safe limit. 
Whether this principle, 9 a possibly somewhat modified form, 
night not be applied to car-heaters is a question that can only 
be solved by actual experiment. A heater with no filling. 
hole, and pipes of enormous strength, would 
possess elements of safety and simp icity which should do 
much to recommend it. As the water or liquid used remains 
permanently within the pipes and does not need renewing, 
ome non-freezing compound, too expensive for ordinary use, 
might be conveniently employed. 


As the pressure rises, 


of course, tends to 


prevents the pressure rising 


no safety-valve, 


This method of preventing the pipes becoming frozen might 
possibly be open to the objection that the mixture used might 
prove such a poor conductor of heat that the part of the coil 
in the fire might be overheated. As the pressure, and 
consequently the temperature of the water in the pipes, would 
at times than obtains in ordinary 
of overheating the coil is sensibly in- 
practical experiments would show 
can be avoided by the 


some 


be consic 





‘rably higher 
practice, the danger 
creased, A few 
whether this difficulty is serious, 
use of a suitable liquid. 


soon 
or 


Mr. Isham Randolph, Chief Engineer of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana and the Belt Railroad of Chicago, has devised 
and now has in successful operation a system of interlocking 
semaphores with two to four or more switches, by means of 
a wire cable, in that it is impossible to move 
any one of the switches from the position of ‘‘ main line open” 
without first changing the semaphore from safety to danger. 
The apparatus is not designed as a substitute for the more 
elaborate and complete systems, but simply as an additional 
safeguard where the established and more perfect types of 
No 
is made to 
for anything but the 


such manner 


interlocking apparatus are regarded as too expensive. 
extra employés are and no attempt 
interlocking 


required, 
secure safety signals by 
main line. 

An interlocking lever, similar to an ordinary switch lever, 
is placed across each switch-rod so as to interlock therewith. 
The cable is fastened at one end to the semaphore, and at the 
other to the most distant of these interlocking levers. 
of the intermediate levers carries a pull 


Each 
*y, over the top of 
which the cable passes, after passing under some fixed pulleys 
at each side, the relatively to each 
., the upper pulley 
terlocking lever. 

It will be seen that by throwing 
ing the upper pulley, 
which will cause (or 


other in 
being carried on the in- 


three standing 
this position, 


the lever forward, carry- 
slack will be introduced intothe cable 
, rather, permit) the semaphore to fall to 
danger. The same is of course true if the most distant lever 
be moved to which the cable is directly attached. 

After setting the switches for side-track, the form of the 
levers is such that the signal cannot be replaced to safety un- 
til the switches have been set right. All this is very simply 
accomplished, and the cost of the whole apparatus, which is 
described more fully in the Journal of the Association of 
Engineering Societies, is apparently very small. 


The disastrous consequences of substituting ‘‘ flanged” or 
flat-footed rails of the American pattern, weighing 70 Ibs. 


per yard, in place of double-headed chair rails weighing 75 
ibs. per yard, is gravely pointed out in Engineering from the 
following experience in New South Wales: That whereas on 
the older lines, with chair rails, the cost of maintenance of 
way per train mile is but 21 cents, on the extensions with 
the lighter permanent way it is 28 cents, while on a branch 
‘light railway.” built ata cost of $26,000 per mile and 
which has never paid even operating expenses, it is 48 cents 
per train mile. 

A more probable explanation of the difference in cost of 
maintenance per train mile is that the flat-footed rails are on 
the lines with the lightest train mileage, which may make a 
very great difference, is seen on almost every railroad 
which has branches with light traffic, for the maintenance 
per train mile often costs much more than on its own lines 
with heavy traffic even if both have precisely the same kind 
of rails. 


as 


It is reported that the Midland Railway of England has 
now in course of construction some new express engines with 
8 ft. drivers and 20x28 in. cylinders, to enable it better to 
compete for the Manchester-London traffic with the London 
& Northwestern. 





Mr. Emile Low sends us an extract from the German work 
of Dr. Herman Scheffler, published in 1857, in which, among 
the dimensions of stone arches (culverts), the depth of arch 
stones and thickness of abutments at springing lines have 
been calculated for depths of masonry “filling” varying 
from 2 to 80 ft., which is equal to 2)4 to 100 ft. of earth fill- 


oA 
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ing, and also for heights of abutment ranging from 5 to 20 





ft. The table for 20 ft. semi-circular arches is as follows: 
TABLE FOR 20 FT, SEMI-CIRCULAR ARCHES. 

oa | 
2. | Thickness of | ,.. 
=e arch. | ‘Thickness of abutments, 5 ft. high. 
sper | | 
a pore anor 
7B | | Safety of | Safety of 
: 2 — Safety of | Safety o 
; S Key. |Spring Rn. Ad ] ni 
«5 | | highways. | railroads. 

| | = se i nelasncieinindss tet 

So | &@ 1.22 see 32 4.8 

2 |33 | 13 1.7 4.8 7.0 

5 | co a. eae 2.2 5.9 8.6 
10 |} 1.8 1.8 2.5 6.6 9.6 
20 2.3 2.4 2.4 6.9 10.2 
30 2.8 3.0 esas 6.8 | 10.3 
40 3.1 3.4 6.6 10.1 
69 3.6 4.0 6.3 9.8 
80 | 3.9 4.5 6.0 9.5 








cannot be said that this table does not duly con- 
sider the functions of culvert abutments as retaining walls, 
nor the effect of deep fills. Abutments 10 ft. thick by 5 ft. 
high need no assistance from the arch. 


It certainly 














Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in the 
current year is given in the present number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows: 

Buena Vista,—Extended westward to Buena Vista, Ga., 8 
miles, completing the road. 

Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—Extended north. 
ward to Laurens, 8. C.. 20 miles, 

Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—Track laid from McGee, 
Tenn., west 4 miles. 

This is a total of 32 miles, making 68 miles thus far 
reported for the current year. The new track reported to 
the corresponding date for 14 years past has been : 


oe 





This statement covers main track only, second tracks 
sidings not being included. 


and 





Notes in Virginia. 
RICHMOND. 
I. 

\ considerable number of iron works and machine shops 
are situated at Richmond. It possesses the advantage of hav- 
ing a good supply of excellent pig iron, soft coal and coke, 
the latter possessing only from 4 to? per cent. of sulphur, 
but, unfortunately, both ore and coal mines are some distance 
off in the hills and valleys of the Blue Ridge and Aliegheny 
Mountains, 

The Tanner & Delaney Co. possess some fine new 
brick shops builtin the shape of the letter E, each wing 
measuring about 500 ft. by 66 ft. They are largely engaged 
in making farm engiues and also supply castings, etc., to rail- 
roads, and do a general engineering business. 

Messrs. J. & R. Johnson devote themselves solely to the 
manufacture of engine and car axles, but report business to 
be very dull and prices unremunerative. 

THE TREDEGAR IRON WORKS. 

These works, the largest in the South, astonish even a 
Northern visitor by the great scope and variety of the work 
turned out. Since they were founded in 1836, nearly every 
possible product in which iron is largely concerned has been 
made at these works. The specialties of several distinct busi- 
nesses, such as marine engines, locomotives, cars, rails, sugar 
machinery, 15-in. guns, cast-iron pipes, and even an iron 
steamer, have all been made here. 

At present the principal specialties made are spikes and 
wrought-iron chairs. There is still demand for the latter for 
fishing old pear-head rails on sidings. It is claimed that spikes 
were first successfully made at one heat at the Tredegar 
Works, passing directly from the rolls to the spike-making 
machines. Siemens regenerative furnaces are used in con. 
nection with two spike mills which have a collective capacity 
of 52 gross tons a day. These mills are supplemented with 
others in connection with ordinary furnaces which are used 
in busy seasons. Spikes are sent great distances, many being 
supplied to roads west of Chicago. This ability to compete 
with works further west and having cheaper coal is partly 
due to the fact that the works are wholly run by water-power, 
steam being used only in the steam hammers. 

The works are situated on a steeply sloping bill, at the foot 
of which flows the James River, while the Kanawha Canal 
runs along the upper edge of the works. The difference in 
level is utilized to drive turbines. All the machinery was 
formerly driven by one huge overshot wheel, and its failure 
consequently involved stoppage of the whole works. The 
power is now divided ; each train of rolls, or set of ma- 
chines has its own turbine, and consequently each department 
is perfectly independent as regards power, and the results are 
very satisfactory, the turbines rarely failing, and costing a 
mere trifle for repairs. 

As the works make large quantities of car-axles, car- 
wheels and quantities of both the wrought and cast-iron re- 
quired for cars, it was only natural they should add some 
wood-working machinery and build complete cars. At pres- 
ent, here as elsewhere, but few freight cars are under con- 
struction. 

A visitor is struck with the great number of railroad 





bridges crossing the James River within a short distance of 


one another. As the river is of considerable width, the 
latest bridge (that of the Petersburg line), having 15 spans, it 
seéms as if a union bridge would have been economical and 
convenient. The Tredegar Works are laid out with tracks 
having three rails, to suit both the 5 ft. and 4 ft. 8'¢ in. 
gauges, and are connected with the Richmond & Danville 
system by a long bridge across the James River, and with the 
Petersburg line by a long timber trestle. 

A union passenger depot would also seem desirable both for 
the credit of the city and the comfort of travellers, the 
present scattered depots being of the most primitive construc- 
tion. 

THE RICHMOND & DANVILLE SHOPS. 

The main line of this company extends from West Point, 
Va., on the York River, through Richmond and Danville to 
Atlanta, Ga. The length of line actually worked by the 
company is about 760 miles, but a large mileage, though 
possessing separate working organizations, is controlled by 
the Richmond & Danville. 

The locomotives and cars are under the charge of Mr. R. D. 


Wade, Superintendent of Motive Power, whose office and the | 


main locomotive and car shops are situated at Manchester, 
beside the James River, and immediately opposite Rich- 
mond. 

The shops have been considerably extended within the last 
few years and are now very complete, being capable of build- 
ing most of the engines required and all the passenger and 
freight cars. The round-house, erecting and machine shops 
were in existence before the war, but all the other shops have 
been built within the last few years. 

The foundry is large and conveniently arranged. It is pro- 
vided with two cupolas, one of which is on the Colliau 
principle. The cupolas are supplied by a hoist worked 
by power conveyed by a wire-rope driving pulley across a 
wide yard. Nineteen annealing pits, each capable of taking 
11 wheels, are situated inasmall shop opening out of the 
main foundry. All the company’s chilled wheels are made 
here, the capacity being about 200 wheels a week. All the 
small castings are rumbled. 

The wood-working machine shop has two tracks running 
through it, so arranged that the Jumber comes in on one 
track, goes through the planing mill, sand-papering, 
etc., the cut-off saw, and then to the mortising and boring 
machines, etc., on the other track, which leads to the car 
shop. Most of the wood-working tools are by Messrs. Loudon, 
Berry & Orton, of Philadelphia. The shafting is driven by a 
Harris Corliss engine. 

The shafting for some machines is at right angles to that 
for others, and in order to drive both without bevel gear, a 
twisted belt is used, which passes round a couple of guide 
pulleys on a vertical shaft. These pulleys are rounded on the 
face an’ made so newhat taper, with the larger diameter on 
the top. We are informed that though the belt is occasion- 
ally jerked off, when a heavy piece of work is suddenly 
thrown on, yet it works as well as an ordinary belt. 

The standard passenger car is painted and lettered some- 
what in the Pennsylvania style. The internal finish is en- 
tirely in hard woods, grown in Virginia and North Carolina, 
maple, beech, two shades of birch, and wild cherry, combin- 
ing to give a very light and pleasing appearance. The seats 
are wider than usual and are correspondingly more comfort- 
able. The basket racks, etc., are made and nickel-plated by 
the railroad company. The windows have double sashes, so 
as to get a high opening (24 in.) in hot weather. The body 
framing is very strong, double belt rails béing used, one in- 
side and one out. The bracing is much like that on the Pull- 
man cars. The truss plank is notched into each post and well 
secured by screws. The flooring is double, the lower course 
being tongued and grooved and resting directly on the sills, 
the truss plank being placed immediately above it. The car- 
lines are of wrought iron, with a foot forged on, taking two 
bolts and having a lug which bears against the inner side of 
the plate. 

The outsides of the window sashes are grained in a somewhat 
novel manner directly from the natural grain. A piece of 
wood, with a bold grain, preferably ash, is given a plain coat 
of paint imitating the natural color of the wood. A curved 
piece of wood thickly covered with a preparation of glue and 
glycerine (resembling that used in making multiplex copies 
of letters) is rolled over the painted surface and takes off the 
color on the high portions of the grain. This is then trans- 
ferred to the surface to be grained, which has, of course, 
already received the priming and ground color. The natural 
grain is thus easily reproduced by unskilled labor, in in- 
finitely less time than by the ordinary method. 

Oue shop is specially devoted to wheels and axles. <A track 
passes across one end of this shop, the wheels coming in one 


side to the wheel press, when the old wheels can: be rolled | 


outside, and the axles laiel on one side to be refitted. The 
shop has a couple of car-wheel boring machines, and a couple 
of axle lathes. One, by the Niles Tool Works, has a sliding 
dog for gripping the axles, and is much liked, as it does not 
strain the axle. 

The standard freight engine is a ten-wheeler with 18 x 24 
in. cylinders, 50 in. wheels, and extension front. The boiler 
and fire box are wholly made of steel. The rivet heads 
have a very neat and symmetrical appearance, and are 
made wholly by a button set, two men striking about 20 
blows to make the head. 


The domes and sand-boxes present smooth surfaces without | 


any molding. The hemispherical top, and the curved base 
(running into the lines of the boiler barrel) are of cast-iron, 
while the cylindrical intermediate portion is of sheet iron. 


All the engines on the main line are coal-burners, though | 
The Richmond | ! 


wood is still burned on many of the branches. 


& Danville proper is of 5 ft. gauge, but its allied line, the | 


Virginia Midland, through which it obtains much through 


northern business, is of the 4 ft. 814 in. gauge, and the conse- 
quent change of trucks at the junction at North Danville is an 
inconvenience which must sooner or later lead to a change of 
gauge. For the last three years all engines and rolling stock 
have been so built that they can be changed to the standard 
gauge at a very trifling expense, but on the older stock, where 
no provision was originally made for the change, any altera- 
tion would be somewhat difficult. 

The annexed form, to be filled in by the engineman after 
each trip, is copied from a book kept in the round house. Al 
civilized railroads use something of the sort, but this is the 
most complete we have seen. It forms a complete record for 
after reference, and would be especially useful to any master 
mechanic trying experiments or anxious to prove which of 
two or more devices has most perfectly attained a desired 
result. 





ENGINE REGISTER. 
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Other defects 


Does stack throw fire ?.. Do injectors work weil ? 


Does engine steam well * At what pressure dees engine 


Is engine blowing ¢.... ae 


Are grates and ash-pans in order ?....... 


Note.—Engineers are required to register promptly on arrival 
at engine-housa after coming In with trains, both for outward and 
inward-bound trips. Note opposite the printed headings, defects 
on the engine you bring in. Record must be made in the space 
left opposite each heading of repairs, what repairs are needed : 
and when no repairs are needed, write the word * Nong.” Par- 
ticular care must be exercised in giving color of signals carried ; 
when no signals were carried, write the word ** NONE.” 

The blanks are, of course, filled in with the defects which 
require to be made good. 





TECHNICAL. 





Locomotive Building. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have taken 
a contract to build a number of locomotives for the Chicago 
& Northwestern road. 

The Raleigh & Gaston shops in Raleigh, N. C., are building 
a locomotive with 17 by 24 in. cylinders and 6 ft. 4 in. driv- 
ers, to be used to run the fast mail train over the road. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe shops in Topeka, Kan., 
are building three heavy passenger engines for the road. 
They have 18 by 28 in. cylinders and 5 ft. 9 in. drivers. 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works recently built two ten- 
wheel freight engines for the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago road. These locomotives have done so well 
that the company is about to order six more of the same 
class. 

Car Notes. 

The Ensign Manufacturing Co. at Huntington, W. Va., has 
received an order from the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern 
road for 200 gondola coal cars, 34 ft. long and 20 tons 
capacity. 

he Brownell & Wight Car Manufacturing Co. in St. 
Louis has a contract for 24 passenger cars for the St. Louis 
Cable & Western road. 


Bridge Notes. 
Ata meeting of the directors of the Keystone Bridge Co., in 
Pittsburgh, recently, the following officers were elected ; 
President and General Manager, A. L. Griffin; Treasurer, 
Henry P. Phipps, Jr., Secretary; A. D. Cheny ; Chief En- 


ginecr, Edward Thatcher: Consulting Engineer, C. K. 
Strobel. 
The Passaic Rolling Mill Co. has a contract for four 


spans of iron bridge, 180 ft. each, for the New Minnesota 
and Northwestern road. 

From Feb. 15, the office of the Union Bridge Co. is in_ the 
Welles Building, No. 18 Broadway, New York, (Rooms 713- 
719), where all communications and inquiries in relation to 
estimates and prices should be addressed. The company is 
prepared to contract for bridge superstructures and founda- 
tions and all classes of iron and steel work. 





Iron Notes. 
| The plan for reopening the Etna Iron Works at New Castle, 
| Pa., under a co-operative scheme, has fallen through, the par- 
| ties concerned thinking that the rent asked for the works was 
| too high. 

Long & Co. have started up their Vulcan Forge at Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa., on full time. 

The Miller Forge Co., in Pittsburgh, reports an improve- 
ment in business, and the works are now pretty well employed. 

Four of the Edgar Thomson blast furnaces are being blown 
in this week, and by the close of next week the Bessemer steel 
departments will likely be in operation. During the suspen- 
sion of operations a number of improvements were made to 
the works, with the view of economizing labor and reducing 
cost of production, and during the present week the company 
and its employés agreed upon a scale of wages. This great 
lant employs a large force of men, at good wages, and when 
| it gets fully into operation the volume of money in circulation 
| in this community will be very much enlarged. Especially 

will the resumption be beneficial to the large town of Brad- 
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dock, whose prosperity depends almost wholly upon these 
works.—Pittsburgh American Manufacturer, Feb. yz 
The rolling mill of Wm, H. Everson & Co. in Scottdale, 


Pa., has started up, empioying 250 men. 
Manufacturing and Business Notes, 
The Machine Tool Works, of Philadelphia, F. B. Miles, 
Engineer, recently put a steam hammer in the works of the 
Cleveland City Forge & Tron Co. in Cleveland, O., which is 
said to be the heaviest hammer in the United States. The 
= cylinder is 38 in. diameter, and the frame is 38 ft. 
igh. 

The Weimer Machine Works in Lebanon. Pa., are build- 
ing two large blowing engines for Paxton Furnace at Harris- 
burg, Pa. One of them was finished last week. 

The Osgood Dredge Co., of Albany, N. Y., is building a 
large dredge for the United States government to go to the 
Upper Missouri at Fort Benton, Montana ; one large dredge, 
also for the government, to go to the Upper Mississippi above 
Rock Island ; a large machine for Boston parties, to . used 
in the phosphate beds in South Carolina. The company has 
also orders for three No. 2 standard dredges, and is doing a 
large business in the Osgood patent dipper. A new catalogue 
issued by the company shows several new styles of dredges, 
excavators and hoisting engines, and minor improvements in 


the work. 
The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The Iron Age says: ‘‘The market shows no 
greater activity, although prices are fairly steady. Small 
lots are taken at from $28 to $28.50 at mill, but large buyers 
show no disposition to place orders, although it is understood 
that $27(@$27.50 would be accepted for favorable deliveries. 
Some of the mills are pretty well filled up until about mid- 
summer ; others are Jess favorably situated, and therefore 
show less firmness on the chance of securing good-sized con- 
tracts.” 

Rail Fastenings.—The market is still very dull and prices 
nominal at 1.90@2 cents per pound in Pittsburgh for spikes ; 
2.25(@2.75 cents for track-bolts and 1.65@1.70 cents for 
splice-bars. 

Old Rails.—There is little inquiry for old iron rails, but 
some sales are reported at $17.50@318 per ton at tidewater. 
Old steel rails are quoted at $16@316.50 per ton in Pitts- 
burgh, with more demand, 

Prices of Frogs. 
Present ruling prices for frogs are about as follows, for 60- 
Ib. rails: 


Spring rail frogs, 15 ft FECES ee ene oe 
CRUE BE SOU, MU ade se esarceevanecetaes 
“ te 10 oo 





Extra length, weight, etc., at the rate of about 1°, cts. per 
pound, ‘ 

These prices are 25 to 33 per cent. lower than prevailed 
about a year ago. 

Electric Lights for Cars. 

The Boston Advertiser says: ‘*The New York & New 
England limited express between Boston and New York is 
now lighted by electricity, about a dozen incandescent lights 
being in each car, and one on each platform. It is an exper- 
iment, but is working well. The cost is said to be not move 
than that of gas at $2 a thousand.” 


The Westinghouse Train Signal Apparatus. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has recently decided 
to equip all the passenger trains on all divisions of the road 
with the Westinghouse train signal, which does away with 
the bell rope running from car to car, and gives the conduc- 
tor and brakeman the means of signalling the engineer at a 
second’s notice. With the present system used on all other 
roads of a cord running from the engine-cab to the end of the 
train, there was always danger of accidents from the inabil- 
ity of the brakeman, especially those on the last cars of a 
long train, to signal the engineer with unfailing rapidity ; as 
the rope had to be very long, it was liable to get entangled. The 
pneumatic system adopted by the Pennsylvania road, which has 
been in use on some of the company’s trains for nearly a year 
is simple and effective. A tube containing air at a pressure 
of 15 Ibs. runs from a whistle in the engineer’s cab to the rear 
of the train. The whistle is so arranged that if the pressure 
in the tube is diminished it will sound and warn the engineer 
to whistle ‘‘ down brakes” and reverse his engine. In each 
car of the train isa valve under control of the brakeman, 
which, upon being opened, allows the compressed air to —— 
from the signal-tube. The action of the valves upon the 
whistle in the engine-cab is instantaneous. If an accident 
happens by which a car is detached from the train or the train 
breaks apart, the effect is, of course, th®@same as opening a 
signal valve ; the pressure is lowered ane the signal sounds. 
The adjustment of this tube from car to car is done on the 
same principle as that by which the air-brake tubes are 
coupled, and takes far less time than it does to connect the 
bell-ropes. The same air-pump compresses the air for the 
brakes and the signal tube.— Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Compressed Gas. 
The Pintsch lighting companies in Europe and America re- 
tee that during 1884 they have equipped 3,631 cars and 113 
ocomotives. Since 1880 a total of 9,038 cars and 641 loco- 
motives, besides numerous buoys, several steamship lines and 
the ferry-boats of the Hoboken Land and Improvement Co. 
have been equipped with the Pintsch lighting system. 


The Richardson Safety Valve Patent. 


TheSupreme Court of the United States has sustained the 
patents of 1866 and 1869 upon what is commonly known as 
the ‘‘ Richardson Pop Valve;” has held the valves of the 
Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Co. to be an infringe- 
ment thereof, and has ordered an accounting and an injunc- 
tion to issue against the Crosby valve, as we recently noted. 
The opinion of the Supreme Court, which was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Blatchford, has been received. Itis long 
ard is of importance to the railroad public. The 
prior English patents to Ritchie, to Webster, to Hartley 
and to Naylor, a prior publication made in England 
in 1858 called The Artisan, and the prior American 
patent granted to Henry Waterman, were ali set up and 
relied upon by the defendant, and upon the bases of these 
prior patents Judge Lowell of the Circuit Court at 

oston had so limited the Richardson patents that the Crosby 
valves were held not to be covered thereby. With reference 
to these prior patents, the Supreme Court says: ‘* In regard 
to all the above patents adduced against Richardson’s patent 
of 1866, it may be generally said that they never were, in 
their day and before the date of that patent, or of Richard- 
son’s invention, known or recognized as producing any such 
result as his apparatus of that patent produces, as above de- 
fined. Likenesses in them, in physical structure, to the 
apparatus of Richardson, in important particulars, may be 
— out, but it is only as the anatomy of a corpse resem- 

les that of the living being. The prior structures never 
effected the kind of result attained by Richardson’s apparatus, 
because they lacked the thing which gave success. They did 
not have the retarding stricture which gave the lifting oppor- 
tunity to the huddled steam, combined with the quick ‘falling 
of the valve after relief had come.” 

Much weight is given to the fact that none of the prior 








valves came into any general use, while Richardson’s valves 
came immediately into general use, not only here, but abroad. 

Much less attention is given to the 1869 patent to Richard- 
son, which will not expire till next year (the 1866 patent has 
expired and its apparatus is now public property). The Court 
says that the 1869 patent covers ‘‘ the combination with the 
surface of the huddling chamber, and the strictured orifice 
of a screw ring, to be moved up or down to obstruct such ori- 
fice more or less in the manner described.” 

The court of last resort has thus given a very broad con- 
struction to the Richardson patent of 1866, which has ex- 
pired. Whether the Kunkle valve comes within the con- 
struction given by the court to this patent, is still left open 
for argument. The question of the infringement of the 
yatents by the Kunkle valve has been contested before Judge 
Blodgett, in the United States Court at Chicago, where it was 
decided that the Kunkle valve was not an infringement. 

Working Old Steel Rails. 

The Ironton (0.) Register says in a recent issue: ‘* We 
alluded last week to the Iron & Steel Mill experimenting 
upon the reduction of steel rails to billets, by a new process. 
Heretofore it has been impossible to convert a rail into a_bil- 
let without maintaining splits and crevices in the billet, which 
would, of course, reappear at every stage in succeeding man- 
ufacture from a tire toa wire. This was a fatal imperfec- 
tion. Some parties in Ironton are the assignees of a patent 
obtained in England for special rolls to conduct this trans- 
formation and at the same time prevent the recurrence of the 
split in the rail. The experiments atthe Iron & Steel Mill 
succeeded admirably. Their billet is sound and solid, and 
horseshoes, tires, nails, rods, etc., made from it are perfect. 
They have at the mill numerous articles into which the old 
steel rail has been transformed, and many samples of their 
billets and manufactured steel have been sent to consumers 
for inspection and trial.” 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


One Way to Meet an Accident. 

‘Did I ever tell you my experience in the accident at 
?” said a railroad man to Remus the other day. 
** No; let’s have it.” 
‘** Well, it was when I was conducting on a passenger train. 
We were going south at a pretty fair pace, and just as we got 
over the hill at we discovered a freight train in our 
way. There was no help for it, and the collision had to 
come. One of the trainmen who stood by me left in a hurry 
for the next car. I sat down on the car floor, and when she 
struck I went the length of that car in a sitting posture, at 
the rate of about 25 miles an hour. I wasn’t hurt much ; but 
the wear and tear of that part of my apparel on which I was 
sitting was something remarkable. I never realized before 
what it was to sit down and be ina hurry at the same time. 
—Remus, in St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger. 








. 





Waking Up the Hotel Guests. 

A freight car was pushed off the switch at the east end of 
the Taylor House, Middletown, crashing into the building, 
doing considerable damage and alarming the occupants of 
the house. The windows, siding and walls were cracked and 
broken by the force of the shock. The accident happened 
last Mouday night when many of the guests were in bed 
and brought everybody to their feet in quick order.—Port 
Jervis (N. Y.) Gazette, Feb. 4. 

Carrying Corpses Dangerous, 

The General Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has 
written to the Health Officer, stating that in several instances 
baggagemasters on their trains have contracted serious sick- 
ness by inhaling the fumes arising from dead bodies in coffins 
or cases, insecurely fastened. In view of this fact and of the ex- 
pected importation of contagious diseases from abroad during 
the coming summer, he suggesis that the Board of Health 
consider the question of making it obligatory on the part of 
physicians and undertakers ‘‘ that no corpse to which death 
resulted from a contagious disease of any kind be offered for 
transportation, and that any other corpse be accompanied not 
only by a physician’s certificate, showing the cause of death, 
but by one from the Health Department, permitting its re- 
moval by train, and that all coffins or cases carrying corpses 
for transportation. by rail be hermetically sealed.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger, Feb. 11. 

A Brave Brakeman. 

A dispatch from Oil City, Pa., Feb. 9, says: ‘‘ What 
might have been a terrible accident was averted by the 
yresence of mind of a brakeman of the Pittsburgh & 

Vestern road. Saturday night the caboose of a freight 
train became detached and started down a hea¥y-grade at a 
lively rate. A passenger train was almost dueup the same 
track. The rear brakeman detached a heavy car and started 
in pursuit of the flying caboose, overtaking it after a_half- 
mile run. The engineer backed the train and secured his two 
cars. The passenger train was fortunately a few minutes 
late, arriving just as the freight took a side track.” 

A Railroad: Hospital. 

In accordance with the will of the late R. A. Packer, his 
haudsome house at Sayre, Pa., is undergoing the necessary 
alterations to fit it for use asa hospital for the benefit of the 
employés of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. <A staff of compe- 
tent physicians and nurses will be attached to the hospital, 
and a fund is provided for its maintenance. 

A Destructive Accident. 

About 3 o’clock on the morning of Feb. 7, an extra freight 
train on the Pennsylvania Railroad was stopped on the bridge 
over the Raritan River at New Brunswick, N. J., by the 
operator at that point, who gave the train orders to take the 
siding at East Brunswick. Before the train could do this, 
however, a fast freight train ran into it from the rear, wreck- 
ing its own engine and several cars of the extra. Next to the 
caboose on this train were four oil tank cars, and the collision 
wrecked these, throwing two of them from the bridge, and 
set free the oil, which at once caught fire from the locomotive 
which had struck them. The end of the bridge on which 
these cars stood when struck was not over the river, but over 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal and one of the city 
streets, and the burning oi] poured down upon the frozen canal 
and the adjoining street and ran along them in a stream of 
fire, which quickly ignited the neighboring buildings. 
The fire spread very rapidly, and two large factories, with 
several other buildings, were entirely destroyed, causing a 
loss of nearly $600,000, besides the damage done to the rail- 
road company’s property. In addition to the locomotive and 
cars destroyed, one span of the bridge was injured and had 
to be saga A brakeman was killed in the collision, and 
one of the city firemen was burned to death in the fire which 
followed. The accideut is said to have been caused by the 
carelessness of the operator, who stopped the first freight 
train, but at the same time failed to set the signal which 
would have stopped the following freight on the preceding 
block. 

The fire and the destruction of the adjoining buildings 
may lead to considerable litigation, to settle how far the rail- 
road may be responsible for the loss on the buildings which 
were destroyed. 

Probably there is no place on*the entire line of the road 





where an accident of this kind could have done more dam- 
age. 


Deer Killed by Trains. 


Two hundred fine black-tailed deer, which had taken 
refuge from the storm in a deep cut on the Oregon Short line, 
near Medford, Idaho, one night recently, were run into by the 
fast west-bound passenger train. They were dumfounded by 
the glare of the headlight, and 23 were killed outright, and 
20 more were crippled. The train was slowed up, and most 
of the wounded were taken on board. A few of the latter 
managed to hobble into the woods and got away. Four deer 
were killed in the same manner the same night on the 
Utah & Northern Railroad, and the next night three 
very large ones were killed on the Wood River Branch. 
An unusually large amount of snow has fallen this 
winter onall these lines, and the deer, in order to avoid 
the biting winds, repair to the cuts and there stand hud- 
dled together. On the approach of a locomotive they are 
dazed. More than 100 have been killed by trains within two 
months. 

A Pass Swindler. 

A neatly dressed young man presented a letter at the office 
of the General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway yesterday afternoon, written on a blank of 
the general ticket department of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
way, introducing the bearer as Charles O. Shepherd, an em- 
ployé of the B. & A. ticket department, and signed ‘‘ Joel Mc 
Griggs, General Ticket Agent of B. & A. road.” Mr. Town- 
send, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, to whom the let- 
ter was presented, suspected that everything was not right, 
and requested the young man to call inagain. In the meantime 
he sent a telegram to J. M. Griggs, who promptly replied 
that the bearer of the letter was a fraud. Mr. Townsend im- 
mediately sent word to Detective Furlong’s office and the lat- 
ter’s private secretary, Steve Burke, responded in person, learn - 
ing the facts in the case. Burke shrewdly surmised that Shep- 
herd would make efforts to secure passes from other roads, and 
he therefore went tothe Vandalia, CairoShort Line, Missouri 
Pacific, C., B. & Q., L. & St. L., Wabash and St. L. & C., to 
ut them on their guard. But the pass fraud was ahead of 
1im three or four hours at each place. At the Vandalia 
office he secured from Col. Hill a pass from East St. Louis to 
Indianapolis and return in the name G. A. Smith: at the 
Cairo Short Line office he also secured a pass; at the Wabash 
office he received a pass from St. Louis to Kansas City and 
return to Detroit in favor of G. H. Smith; at the Missouri 
Pacific office he was given a pass from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans and return in favor of C. A. Grover. He did not strike 
the C. B. & Q., the IL. & St. L., nor the Narrow Gauge. . The 
letters on which the passes were procured were written on 
the B. & A. blanks, were regularly made out, signed and 
stamped, and were calculated to deceive the most experienced 
railroad man. 

An order has been issued to conductors to take up the 
— and collect fare from any one attemping to use them. 

t is supposed that Shepherd has disposed of the passes at a 
scalper’s office. There is a strong probability that he will be 
arrested unless he succeeded in getting out of the city last 
night.—St. Louis Republican, Feb. 8. 


General Qailroad Mews. 

MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Addison & Northern Pennsylvania, annual meeting, at 
the office in New York, Feb. 17. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, annual 
meeting, at the office in Cleveland, O., March 17. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, annual meeting, at 
the office, No. 26 Exchange place, New York, at 10 a. m., 
Feb. 24. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana, annual meeting, at the office in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., March 4. 

Housatonic, annual meeting at the office in Bridgeport, 
Conn., Feb. 27. 

Illinois Central, annual meeting, at the office in Chicago, 
March 11. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., annual meeting, in the 
Board of Trade rooms in Philadelphia, at 11 a. m., Feb. 24. 

Missouri Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in St. Louis 
at 9 a. m. on March 10. 

Texas & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office No. 
Broadway, New York, March 3, at noon, 

Wabash, St. Louis d& Pacific, annual meeting, at the 
office in St. Louis, at 9 a.m. on March 10. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Chicago & Alton, 2 per cent., 
to stockholders of record on Feb. 

Chicago & West Michigan, 114 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able Feb. 16, to stockholders of record on Feb. 7. 1e 
August dividend was 2 per cent., making 314 per cent. paid 
for 1884, 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Co.), 134 
a cent., quarterly, payable March 2. Transfer books close 
‘eb. 10 
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Sreeterty, payable March 2, 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, 4 per cent., semi-annual, 
on preferred stock and 21% per cent. on common stock, pay- 
able Feb. 16, to stockholders of record on Feb. 10. 

Mobile & Montgomery, 2'4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
Feb. 25. The road is Adit ® wes and operated by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. 

North Pennsylvania (leased to Philadelphia’ & Reading), 2 

. cent., quarterly, payable Feb. 25. Transfer books close 

eb. 11. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and _ tech- 
nica] societies will be held as follows: 

The Western Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at the Galt House, in 
Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday, Feb. 11. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting in New York, beginning on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 17. 

The National Association of General Passenger d& Ticket 
Agents will hold its next meeting in New Orleans, on Tues- 
day, March 17. 

The Southern Time Convention will hold its spring meeting 
in New Orleans, Wednesday, March 25. 

The General Time Convention will meet at the Lindell 
Hotel, in St. Louis, on Wednesday, April 8. 

The Association of American Raitroad Superintendents 
will hold its half-yearly meeting in Richmond, Va., on 
Wednesday, April 15. 

The American Association of Train Dispatchers will hold 
its annual convention in Denver, Col., on Wednesday, June 3. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort (Fortress 
Monroe), Va., beginning on Tuesday, June 9. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its annual 
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convention in Washington, beginning on Tuesday, June 16. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual 
——— at Minneapolis, Minn., beginning on Tuesday, 
June 23. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold regular meetings 
at its rooms, No, 113 Liberty street, New York, on the even- 
ing of the third Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its regular 
meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station, in Bos- 
ton, on the evening of the fourth Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Railway Club will hold regular meetings at 
its rooms, No. 103 Adams street, Chicago, on the third 
Wednesday in each month. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Ohio Central Railroad will be sold in Toledo, O., April 
15, at noon, under a decree of foreclosure granted by the 
United States Circuit Court. The sale will include the line 
from Toledo to Corning, with the branch to Columbus, about 
200 miles of road, with all the equipments and other prop- 
erty, but does not include the River Division. |The property 
will be sold in one lot, and for not less than $1,000,000, and 
the purchaser must deposit at the time of sale $50,000 in cash 
or $200,000 in bonds. The purchaser will be required to pay in 
cash such amount of money asthe Court may direct, sufficient 
to cover claims which may be decided to be prior to the first 
mortgage. The balance of the purchase price may be paid 
either in cash or in the first-mortgage bonds of the company, at 
such pro rata value as may be fixed for them by the Court. 


Mail Service Extensions. 
Daily mail service has been ordered over the Fargo & South- 


ern road, from Ortonville, Minn., to Fargo, Dak., 120 miles, 
beginning Feb. 10. 


Master Car-Builders’ Club. ‘ 
A business and social meeting of the Master Car-Builders 
Club will be held at the rooms, No, 113 Liberty street, New 
York, Thursday, Feb. 19, at 8 p. m. 
Subject for Discussion ; “ Freight-Train Brakes, and 
Standard Freight Car Body and Trucks.” 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
A union meeting of the Brotherhood was held in the Grand 
Opera House, New York, Feb. 8, under the auspices of Unity 
Division, No, 235, of New York. Grand Chief Engineer 
P. M. Arthur presided, and about 1,000 members were 
resent, representing divisions in all parts of the country. 
The meeting was very successful, and was much enjoyed by 
those present. 
A similar meeting is to be held in Boston before long. 


New England Railroad Club. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Club will be held at its 
rooms, Boston & Albany station, Boston, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 25, at 7:30 p. m. 

Subject for Discussion : 
of and 
Traftic.” 

Any other subject may be presented for the consideration 
of the Club should time permit. 

It is earnestly requested that all interested in any way in 
the interchange of cars make a special effort to be present to 
take part in the discussion. 


: ‘* Rules governing the condition 
Repairs to Freight Cars for the interchange of 


Michigan Engineering Society, 

The Michigan Engineering Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the State Capitol, at Lansing, beginning Feb. 17 and 
continuing on the two following days. A large number of 
papers of interest to engineers will be read, reports of com- 
mittees will be presented and other business transacted. A 
large attendance is expected. Among the papers noted are 
two of special interest to railroad engimeers; one on Mainte- 
nance of Way, by Mr. E. Tredwell, Assistant Roadmaster 
of the Flint & Pere Marquette road, and one on the Location 
of the Rocky Mountain Division of the Canadian Pacific, by 
Mr. F. P. Davis, formerly Resident Engineer on that road. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Augusta, Gibson & Sandersville.—At the annnal meeting 
in Augusta, Ga., Feb. 3, the following were elected : si- 
dent, R. M. Mitchell; directors, W. B. Young, John 
Davison, C. H. Howard, W. T. Gary, N. W. VWurph 7 
Thomas Warthen, J. K. Hines, James J. Davis, J. A. Smith, 

rd. 


James Stapleton, John B. Williams and W. J. Polla 


Baltimore & Ohio.,—The following circular has been issued 
by General Manager Dunham : 

*‘By authority of the President, Mr. W. P. Harris is ap- 
pointed Superintendent, in charge of the Main Stem Division 
west of Cumberland, including the Cumberland yard. His 
headquarters will be at Cumberland, Md. He will report 
and be responsible to the General Superintendent.” 

Mr. Harris was recently Division Superintendent on the 
Louisville & Nashville, and had served previously on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York & Greenwood Lake 
roads. 

The Mayor and City Council of Baltimore have appointed 
the following city directors in this company: Benjamin F. 
Ulman, Edward L. Bartlett, Samuel io Atkinson, Robert 
Ober, Michaei Coakley, Jacob W. Hook, and J. Frank Sup- 
plee. 





Boston & Albany.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Feb. 
11, the following directors were chosen: Henry Colt, Jarvis 
N. Dunham, Pittsfield, Mass.; Edward B. Gillette, Westfield, 
Mass.; James A. Rumrill, Springfield, Mass.; Edward L. 
Davis, Worcester, Mass.; John Cummings, Woburn, Mass. ; 
Jacob C. Rogers, Peabody, Mass.; G. O. eecher, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. ;.Moses Kimball, C. 8. Sargent, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Wm. Bliss, John C. Phillips, Mahlon D. Spaulding, Boston. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—At the annual meeting, Feb. 
4, the following directors were chosen: Calvin Foster, W. 
W. Rice, Charles G. Reed, Stephen Salisbury, Samuel R. 
Heywood, A. George Bullock, Henry M. Witter, William H. 
Morse and Edward M. Vaill, Worcester, Mass.: Frankliu 


Eaton, Gardner, Mass.: Nelson D. White, Winchendon, 
Mass. Ata meeting of the directors William H. Morse was 


re-elected President: William E. Starr, Clerk and Treasurer. 


Bradford, Eldred & Cuba,—Mr. Thomas C. Platt has 
been appointed Receiver of this road by the New York Su- 
preme Court. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—The following 
circular has been issued by President C. J. Ives: ‘* Mr. C. 
Stickney having resigned the position of Assistant Treasurer 
and Paymaster, to take effect on Feb. 1, Mr. 8. 8S. Dorwart 
is hereby appointed Acting Assistant Treasurer, and will on 
Feb. 1 assume this duty in addition to his duties as Secretary. 
Mr. Theodore Stickney is hereby appointed Paymaster in ac- 
dition to his duties as Purchasing Agent.” 

Canadian Pacific.—Mr. W. P. Kelson has been appointed 
General Storekeeper, with office in Montreal. 

Chicago & Great Southern.—Mr. George C. Kimball is 
appointed General Manager, with office at Attica, Ind. Mr. 
C. H. Conklin is Master of Transportation. Mr. Kimball was 


Soventy General Manager of the Chicago & West Michigan 
road. 


Cleveland & Marietta.—Mr. Phineas Pease, of Columbus, 
O., has been appointed Receiver of this road. 


Durango, Fort Lewis d& Western.—The directors of this 
new sary : Charles E. Averill, J. H. Christ, H. Gar- 
banti, S. L. Moser and David J. Shaw. Office in Durango, 
Colorado. 


Dubuque & Sioux City.—This com 
leased to the Illinois Central, has elected Lorenzo Blackstone, 
Abram 8. Hewitt, J. Pierpont Morgan and James A. Roose- 
velt directors for three years, and R. T. Wilson for one year 
in place of John F. Slater, deceased. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Mr. J. E. Mallory 
has been appointed Local Agent in Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
place of James Lauderdale, resigned. Mr. Mallory was re- 
cently Assistant Superintendent of the Georgia Division. 


Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—Mr. E. T. Charlton 
is General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office in 
Augusta, Ga. e holds the same position on the Augusta & 
Knoxville and the Port Royal & Augusta roads. 


Indianapolis Belt.—The new board has elected W. 
McKeen, 
urer. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Mr. Michael Gilhooley has been 
appointed Road-master of the Short Line Division (Louisville 
to Cincinnati), to date from Feb. 1. _He was recently Super- 
— of road on the Jeffersonville. Madison & Indianapolis 
re 


R. 
resident, and A. D. Lynch, Secretary and Treas- 


Lowell & Framingham.—This company, whose road is 
leased to the Old Colony Co., has elected directors as fol- 
lows: S. N. Aldrich, F. L. Ames, H. A. Blood, John H. 
Buttrick, J. W. Clark, Charles F. Choate, Frank A. Day, 
D. E. Harding, Wm. J. Rotch, Nathaniel Thayer. 


Massillon d} Cleveland.—At the annual meeting in Massil- 
lon, O., Feb. 3, the following directors were chosen: P. G. 
Albright, Massillon, O.; Hon. John Sherman, Mansfield, O. ; 
Simon Perkins, Akron, O.: J. F. Card, Cleveland, O.; J. N. 
McCullough, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Charles W. Cass, Louis H. 
Meyer, New York. The board elected L. H. Meyer, Presi- 
dent ; John J. Haley, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Memphis & Charleston.—Assistant geese J. 
Schaler will, for the present, act as Master of Transportation 
in place of F. D. Munson, resigned. 


Mexican Central.—Mr. George W. Keeler has been a 
inted General Eastern Agent of this company, and will 
ave his office at No. 261 Broadway, New York. 


Minneapolis d& Eastern.—At the annual meeting in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Feb. 3, the following officers were chosen : 
President, John G. Pillsbury ; directors, S. S. Merrill, P. M. 
Myers, C. H. Prior, J. A. Chandler, E. W. Winter, J. M. 
be a: Secretary and Treasurer, C. H. Prior ; Auditor, 

. A. Gray. 


Newark, Somerset d& Straitsville.—This company, whose 
road is leased to the Baltimore & Ohio, has elected G. J. 
Foreacre, President; J. Hope Suter, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

New York Central Sleeping Car Co.—Mr. C. D. Flagg has 
been appointed General Superintendent of this company’s 
lines. 


New York, Lake Erie dad: Western.—Mr. R. B. Cable has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Susquehanna Di- 
vision, and will also have charge of the Tioga Railroad. Mr. 
Cable was formerly Superintendent of this division, but left 
it two years ago to me General Superintendent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande. Mr. J. Jolls, for some time past 
Acting Superintendent, remains Chief Train Dispatcher. 


Oregon & California.—At a meeting held in Portland, 
Oregon, Feb. 5, Mr. George H. Hopkinson, of London, Eng- 
land, was chosen President in place of Henry Villard, re- 
signed. Mr. George H. Andrews, of Portland, formerly Sec- 
retary, was chosen Second Vice-President, in place of R. 
Koehler, now Receiver of the road, and Mr. W. W. Brether- 
ton was chosen Secretary to succeed Mr. Andrews. 


Ottawa, St. Lawrence d& Schenectady.—The directors of 
the new company are: H. M. Herman, Fort Worth, Tex. : 
E. Pratt Buell, Flora. Dl; Wm. A. Collins, Jr., New 
Brighton, Pa.; John B. Finley, Kittanning, Pa.; Hiram 
Kalt, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W A. Barnes, A. D. Breed, George 
J. Gordon, Hiram A. Johnson, F. W. Partridge, Robert 
Sewell, George N. Torrence, Henry Weston, New York. 


Pennsylvania Canal Co.—At the annual meeting in Phila- 
delpbia, Feb. 10, the following were chosen: President 
Isaac J. Wistar ; directors, George B. Roberts, A. J. Cassatt, 
Wistar Morris, William J. Howard, Joseph N. DuBarry, 
Edmund Smith, M. Hall Stanton, Alexander Biddle, Simon 
Gratz, John P. Green, Clement A. Griscom ; Secretary, Al- 
fred Mordecai ; Treasurer, Thomas P. Haviland. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Coal Companies.—At the annual 
meetings in Philadelphia, Feb. 10, directors were chosen as 
below for the, coal companies named, which are controlled 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.: Lykens Valley.—Presi- 
dent, George B. Roberts ; Vice-President, Isaac J. Wistar ; 
Directors, John P. Green, A. J. Cassatt, Wistar Morris, 
N. P. Shortridge, J. N. DuBarry, Edmund Smith, William J. 
Howard ; Secretary, Alfred Mordecai ; Treasurer, Thomas P. 
Haviland. Mineral Railroad @ Mining Co.—The same. 
Susquehanna Coal Co,—The same. Summit Branch.— 
President, George B. Roberts; Vice-President, Isaac J. 
Wistar ; Directors, A. J. Cassatt, Edmund Smith, Wistar 
Morris, N. Parker Shortridge, {J. f{N. DuBarry, John P. 
Green, James W. Johnson, William J. Howard; Secretary, 
Alfred Mordecai ; Treasurer, Thomas P. Haviland. 


Philadelphia & Erie.—At the annual meeting in. Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 9, this company, whose road is leased to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., elected the following directors: 
W. Hasell Wilson, J. N. DuBarry, Wistar Morris, Samuel 
Gustine Thompson, John P. Wetherill, N. Parker Short- 
ridge, Henry D. Welsh, William J. Howard, William L. 
Elkins and Edmund Smith. 


Philadelphia & Reading.-—Chief ——— H. K. Nichols 
has issued the following circular, dated Philadelphia, Feb. 2 : 

“Mr. J. C. Patterson, heretofore Division Road-master, 
Lebanon Division, has resigned. Mr. 8. H. Kupp, hereto- 
fore Division Road-master, Mahanoy Division, has been re- 
lieved of the duties of that office, and has been assigned to 
other service. ‘ 

‘* The offices of Assistant Road-master and of the several 
division road-masters are hereby discontinued. 

‘* Under the reorganization of the Engineering Department 
the following divisions are established, to take effect from 
this date : 

** 1.—Philadelphia Division, comprising the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Delaware & nd Brook Railroad, the 
Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad, the Philadelphia, German- 





town & Norristown Railroad, the Chestnut Hill Railroad, . 


ny, whose road is} M 


the Plymouth Railroad, the Norristown Junction Railroad, 
the Philadelphia & Chester Branch, the Tabor Branch, and 
all lines in the city of Philadelphia south of West Falls sta- 
tion, excepting that portion of the main line between West 
Falls and Port Richmond: Mr. M. F. Bonzano, Division 
Engineer, office at Columbia Avenue Station, Philadelphia. 
**2.—Pottstown Division, comprising that portion of the 
main line from Port Richmond to water tank south cf Eck- 
ert’s Furnace, Reading, the Chester Valley Railroad, the 
Pickering Vailey Railroad, and the Colebrookdale Railroad ; 
r. I, E. Umstead, Division Engineer, office at Pottstown, 


‘a. 

‘**3.—Reading Division, comprising that portion of the main 
line between water tank south of Eckert’s Furnace, Reading, 
and the bridge north of the Reading coaling station, the 
Lebanon Valley Branch, the Steelton Branch, the West 
Reading Branch, the East Pennsylvania Railroad, the Allen- 
town Railroad, and the Schuylkill & Lehigh Railroad ; Mr. 
E. Chamberlain, Division Engineer, office at Reading, Pa. 

** 4,—Pine Grove Division, ey yom the Schuylkill & Sus- 

uehanna Branch, the Lebanon & Tremont Branch, and the 
Mount Eagle Branch: Mr. W. G. Johnson, Division Engi- 
neer, office at Pine Grove, Pa. 

**5,—Pottsville Division, comprising that portion of the 
main line from bridge above Reading coaling station, north- 
ward, that portion of the Little Schuylkill Railroad between 
Port Clinton and Broad street, Tamaqua, and all coal terri- 
tory south of the crest line of the Broad Mountain, between 
Tamaqua and Tremont: Mr. P. A. Taylor, Division Engineer, 
office at Pottsville, Pa. 

**6.—Mahanoy Division, comprising that portion of the Lit- 
tle Schuylkill Railroad between Broad_ street, Tamaqua, and 
Tamanend, the Nesquehoning Valley Railroad, the East Ma- 
hanoy Railroad and all coal territory north of the crest line 
of the Broad Mountain, from Mahanoy City to Shamokin and 
Herndon; Mr. W. H. Dechant, Division Engineer, office at 
Mahanoy Plane, Pa. 

**7,—Catawissa Division, comprising the Catawissa Rail- 
road, the Tresckow Railroad and the Shamokin, Sunbury & 
Lewisburg Railroad; Mr. W. G. Yetter, Division Engineer, - 
office at Catawissa, Pa. 

‘*8,—New Jersey Central Division, comprising the main 
line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, from Jersey City 
to Philipsburg, and its several branches, including the South 
Branch Railroad: Mr. W. H. Peddle, Division Engineer, of- 
fice at Elizabeth N. J. 

‘**9,.—New Jersey Southern Division, comprising the main 
line of the New Jersey Southern Railroad and the Vineland 
Railroad, from Sandy Hook, to Bayside, with their several 
branches and extensions, also the New York & Atlantic 
Highlands Railroad; Mr. W. V. Clark, Division Engineer, 


P| office at Red Bank, N. J. 


**10.—Lehigh & Susquehanna Division, comprising the 
Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad and its several branches, ex- 
cepting the Nesquehoning Valley Railroad and the Tresckow 
Railroad; Mr. G. W. Twining, Division Engineer, office at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa.” 


Sharon & State Line.—Mr. George H. Taylor, of Sharon 
Pa., is President of this new company. 


Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic.—This company, at its re- 
cent annual meeting, elected the following directors: W. R. 
Anno, A. St. Clair Abrams, N. Poyntz, T. J. Shine, Tavares, 
Fla.; J. H. Durkee, Jacksonville, Fla.; John A. Henderson, 
Tallahassee, Fla.: Lawrence I. Peck, Chicago; 8. R. Adams, 
New York. 


Western & Atlantic.—At the annual meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., Feb. 5, the old directors were re-elected. The board 
subsequently re-elected Hon. Joseph E. Brown, President; W. 
C. Morrill, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer; R. A. 
Anderson, General Superintendent. 


Western General Freight Agents’ Association.—At a 
meeting held in Chicago, Feb. 5, the following officers were 
elected ; President, E. B. Ripley; Vice-President, J. F. God- 
dard; Treasurer, George M. Bogue; Secretary, F. French. 


Wisconsin Central.—Mr. H. C. Fuller has been appointed 
General Agent in Chicago in place of Daniel M. Boynton, 
deceased. 

A circular issued from the office of General Manager Fin- 
ney, announces that W. E. Carroll, ~~" resigned the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the Middle & Northern divisions 
and the Wisconsin & Minnesota railroads, the following ap 
pointments are made, to take effect Feb. 1, 1885: A. A. 
Allen’s jurisdiction as Supérintendent is extended over the 
line from Stevens Point to Ashland. G, T. Wiswell is ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Wisconsin & Minnesota Rail- 
road, and of the Chippewa Falls & Western Railway, with 
headquarters at Chippewa Falls. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. F. D. Munson has resigned his position as Master of 
Transportation of the Memphis & Charleston road. 


—Mr. J. B. Hastings has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas Division of the Texas & St. Louis 
road, 


—Mr. C. Stickney has resigned his position as Assistant 
Treasurer and Paymaster of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern road, 


—Mr. W. E. Carroll has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Middle and Northern divisions of the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad. 

—Mr. Henry Villard has resigned his position as President - 
of the Oregon & California Railroad Co., the last office which 
he retained in the companies of which he was formerly the 
head. 





—It is understood that Mr. Roswell P. Miller, for some time 
vast Assistant General Manager, will succeed the late Mr. 
Merrill as General Manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road. 


— Mr. C. E. Henderson has declined the office of General 
Manager of the Florida Railway & Navigation Co., preferring 
to retain his present position as General Manager of the 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western road. 


—Mr. Sherburn 8S. Merrill, whose dangerous illness was 
mentioned last week, died very early on the morning of Feb. 
8, having never rallied from the effects of the last paralytic 
stroke. A more extended notice of his life will be found else- 
where. 


—Frank Eysaman, one of the first conductors who served 
on the New York Central, died at Little Falls, N. Y., Feb. 2, 
aged 66 years. Conductor Eysaman was on the road about 
30 years, and was thoroughly conversant with its early 
history. He left the road some 10 years ago. 


—Col. Frank C. White, whodied in Bennington, Vt. last 
week, aged 60 years, was for 14 years Superintendent of the 
Rutland Railroad, and had previously served on that and 
other New England railroads in subordinate positions. He 





left the Rutland road some roa ago to take charge of the 
Panama Railroad as General Superintendent, but returned to 
the United States last year on account of failing health. 
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—Hon. Joseph Grinnell, who died in New Bedford, Mass., 
Feb. 7, aged 96 years, was born in that town, but in 1809 
went to New York, where he became a member of the ship- 
ving house of Fish, Grinnell & Co., well remembered by old 
New Yorkers. In 1830 he returned to New Bedford, and 
had ever since lived there. For a number of years he was 
President of the New Bedford & Taunton Railroad Co. and a 
director in the Boston & Providence Co. He served in Con- 
gress from 1833 to 1841. 


—Mr. James H. Banker, for many years a well-known mer- 
chant and banker of New York city, died at his residence in 
Irvington, N. Y. Feb. 10, aged 53 years. Mr. Banker was 
for many years Vice-President of the Bank of New York, 
and was identified with financial affairs of considerable mag- 
nitude. He was an intimate friend of Commodore Vander- 
bilt and his son, and had served for a long time as a director 
in the New York Central, the Lake Shore, the Harlem and 
other Vanderbilt companies. He took an active share 
in the management of these companies and served on the 
executive committees of nearly all of them. He was also a 
director of the Western Union Telegraph Co., and took an 
active interest in the improvement of the telegraph service 
and also in electric light. 


—Mr. R. M. Shoemaker died at his residence in Clifton, near 
Cincinnati, Feb. 10, aged 70 years. Mr. Shoemaker was 
born in Herkimer County, N. Y., but at an early age went 
West and settled in Cincinnati, where for many years he was 
identified with the growth and business of that city. He early 
took an interest in the building of railroads, and was promi- 
nently connected with nearly all the roads running into Cin- 
cinnati, having taken active part in the building of the Little 
Miami, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Dayton & 
Michigan, the old Mad River & Lake Erie, the Kentucky 
Central and other lines. He was also for several years 
actively connected with the Kansas Pacific, and was at one 
time President of the St. Louis Bridge Co. He was an advo- 
cate of the construction of the Cincinnati Southern, and at 
one time was President of that road. For a number of years 

’ he was President of the Cincinnati Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Co. Some years ago he suffered from a stroke of 
paralysis and retired from active business. He leaves a con- 
siderable fortune. 








Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 
Month of January: 




















1885. 1884. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 

Boston, Hoosac 
Ton 2 W....... 32,222 $25,843 I. $6.379 24.5 

Bur.,C R. & No. 223,719 213,863 I. 9,856 6 

Central Iowa. .... 85, 110,918 D. 25,2°2 22.7 

Central Pacific.. 1,642,000 I. 13.3 

Char.,Col & A.. 80,500 1. 5 23.2 

Chi. & East. Ill.. 125,233 125,424 D. 9 0.1 

Chi. & Nor’west. 1,498,100 1,502,418 D. 4,318 0.3 

Chi., St. P., M. & 

Oo” re 334.700 350,609 D. 15.909 4.5 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 73,942 105,427 D. 31,485 29.9 
Cin., Ind., St. L. 

1) | eee 200,427 170,318 I. 30,109 Mg 
Col. & Greenville. 72,300 56.645 I. 15,655 5 
Denver & R. WG. 590,401 399,886 D. 9,485 3 
Det., Lan. & No. 68,783 85,854 D. 17,071 9 
Flint & Pere M.. 144,322 186,449 D. 42,127 aC 
Georgia Pacific.. 60,528 46,052 I. 14.4°6 5 
G. B.,W. & St. P.. 21,460 30,109 D. 8,649 28.8 
Ill, Central....... 885.200 826.572 I. 58,628 7.9 

lowa lines...... 104,300 131,512 D. 27,212 20.6 
Ind.,Bloom. & W. 198,036 198,685 D. 649 0.3 
Louisv. & Nash. 1,165,735 1,039,317 LL 126.418 12.2 
Mexican Central. 318.300 199,876 I. 118,324 59.2 
Mobile & Ohio... 207,640 179,228 I. 28,412 15.8 
Norfolk & West. 230,464 213,020 I 17,444 8.2 
Northern Pacific. 556,092 614,103 D. 8,011 9.4 
Ohio Central .... 79,804 87,260 D. 7,456 8.5 
Ohio Southern... 45,109 36,973 I. 8,136 20.0 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 64,271 64,732 D. 461 nf 
Rich. & Dan..... 322.000 266,600 I. 55,400 20.8 
Roch, & Pitts... 84,651 68,200 IL. 16,451 242 
St. L., Ft. Scott 

& Wichita...... 33,215 34.905 D, 1,690 4.8 
St. P. & Duluth. 79.860 71,494 LI. 7.366 10.4 
St. P., M. & Man. 466,125 « £49,307 I. 16.818 3.9 
Shenandoah Val . 46,215 56,254 D. 10,039 17.9 
Western N. C.... 33,865 28,455 I. 5,410 19.2 

Year ending Dec. 31: 

1884. 1883. 

Chi., Mil. & St. P.$23,470,998 $23,659.823 D. .8 
Net earnings... 9,611 369 9,881,786 D. 2.8 

Minn. & St. L.... 1,828,836 1,622,875 I. 12.7 

Mobile & Ohio.. 2.160.412 2,266,642° D. 4.7 
Net earnings... 586,777 762,499 D. 23.1 
.x., L. Erie & 

Western........ 20,363,320 23,888,705 D. 2 
Northern Pacifie. 12,613,305 50 OL. 24.6 
Net earnings... 5,272,656 I. 1,950.064 if 
St.L. & SauFran. 4,687,054 65 I. 790,489 20.3 

Net earnings. . 2,223,968 2,073,436 1. 150,532 7.3 
Shenandoah Val. 742.371 854,415 D. 112,044 13.2 

Net earnings... 129,356 192,257 D. 62,901 32.8 
Union Pacific... 25,791,198 28,716,189 D. 2,924,941 10.5 

Net earnings... 11,776,740 13,658,456 D. 1,881,716 13.8 

Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 

Wab., St. L& P..$15,247,997 $15,390,175 D. $142.178 0.9 
Net earnings... 2,802,883 3,210,105 D. 407,222 12.7 
Month of December : 

Louisv. & Nashv. $1,292,127 $1,272,924 I. $19.20. 3 
Net earnings... 606,749 492,429 I. 4.320 23.2 

Minn. & St. L ... 171,644 145,918 I. 25,726 17.6 

Mobile & Ohio... 284.637 289,246 D. 4,609 16 
Net earnings... 143,730 159.998 D. 16,268 10.2 

N. Y., L. Erie & 

Westera.... ... 1,570,385 1,823,568 D. 253,183 13.9 

Net earnings... 3 226,342 I 124,001 54.0 
Northern Pacific. 758,229 856,184 D. 97.955 11.4 

Net earnings... 340,508 328,535 I. 11,973 3.6 
Shenandoah Val. 53,882 63,358 D. 9.476 15.0 

Net earni hae 3,136 9,110 D. 5,974 65.6 
Union Pacifie.... 2,332,118 2,322,292 I. 9,726 0.4 

Net earnings... 1,174,908 871,202 I. 303,706 34.8 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements, 


Transcontinental Association. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of this association 
was held in St. Louis, Feb, 5, the principal business being the 
appointment of officers. Mr. C. W. Smith, who was chosen 
Commissioner, has not yet given a final answer as to his 
acceptance. Mr. Shattuc, who was chosen one of the Board 
of Arbitrators, has declined to act, and a new appointment 
= his place was considered, but the result was not made pub- 
ic. 
Coal. 


Anthracite coal tonnages for the month to Jan. 31, as given 
by the weekly reports of the companies, have been for eight 
years past : 





Year Tons. Year. Tons. 
Ss Set is BEES 1,576,010 | 1881... 1,819,921 
Se ae 1,920,734 | 1880 .. 1,981.541 
1883 « sees 2,115,563 | 1879 .. - 1,820,099 
ea kcatricanaceetas hs 2,100,480 | 1878 1,399,548 





The January tonnage this year is thus smaller than in any 
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year since 1878, and has been kept nearly down to the limit 
fixed by the agreement. The decrease from last year was 
344,724 tons, or 17.9 per cent. 

Bituminous coal tonnages reported for the 
ary are: 


month of Janu- 












1885. 1884. Inc.or Dec. Pc. 
Cumberland, al! lines ... 149.505 148.282 LI. 1.223 0.8 
Huntingdon & Broad Top.. 12,571 18,136 D. 5,565 30.9 
Barclay R. R. & Coal Co. 21,499 32.085 Db. 10,5! 33.1 
Pennsylvania R. R.: 
Clearfield ... ... 258,621 248,157 I. 10.464 4.2 
Westmorelaud .... ...... 103,347 = 113,244 D. 9.897 8.8 
Minor disiricts....... 134,498 168,797 D. 34,299 20.3 
Rc cis a tens ce . $80,041 728,701 D. 48.660 6.7 


A general decrease is here shown except in the Cleerfield 
and Cumberland districts, where the gains are slight. 

Coke tonnages reported for the month of January are as 
follows : 





1885. 1884. Ine.or Dec. 
Southwest Penna. R. R... 147,864 191, 81 D. 43,317 
Other districts Pa. R.R.. 48,570 54,148 . 4,578 
Connellsville, via P.R.&. 10,019 24,589 D. 14,570 
Total 06.453 269,918 D. 62.465 





The coke traffic is now restricted to a considerable extent 
by the pool formed by the producers. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad Division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the year 1884 was : 


Originating on the line of Coal. Coke. Total. 
Division : 

Snow Shoe........... > 183,27 23,431 206,702 
eee : * ren 57,864 
Tyrone & Clearfield ....... 3,142,422 3,152,422 
Gallitzin & Mountain. . 409.643 549,843 
West Pennsylvania Railroad 285,495 309,085 
Southwest Penn. Rai'road. 123,324 2,187,966 
Wesimoreland Region...... 1,320,186 1, ie 
Monongahela P 158,235 2s 
Pittsburgh i 269,085 





N. & W. Branch, anthracite 955.811 


Sunbury,Hazleton & Wilkes- 


Barre, anthracite......... 254,630 ...... 254.630 
Total, line of road.. . 7,170,666 2,538,382 9,709,048 


Originating off the tine of 
Division: 
NINO a 085 as essa spas 2,394,921 2,394,921 








Semi-bituminous.... ...... 888,628 307,744 1,196,372 
Total for year.......... 10,454,215 2,846,126 12,300,341 


The increase for the year was: Line of road, 350,342; re- 
ceived from other lines, 524,111; total increase, 874,453 
tons, or 7.1 per cent. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York road for the two months of its fiscal year from Dec. 1 
to Jan. 31 was: 


1884-85. 1883-84. Ine. ¢ 


r Dec. P.c. 











NE os so ddee peas one 179,328 173,943 I. 5,385 3.1 
CUE ic ccas eccnnsnes 40,065 42,321 D. 2,256 5.4 
yp | See ciascse Maes 216,264 I. 3,129 1.4 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
month ending Jan. 31 was: 


1885. 1884. Decrease. P. c. 
Coal. . . 781,589 876,903 95.514 ¢ 
Coke. . 179,396 254,465 75.069 





Total ae 960,985 1,131,368 170,383 15.1 
This includes all coal and coke carried, whether originating 
on the line or received from other roads. 
The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for January was: 











1885. 1884. Ine.or Dec. P.c. 

Coal Pork, for Setemwewt csc ns kkbncncs tl. wees cece a 
S. Amboy ** = .-. 43,663 38,203 I 5,460 14.3 
Local points on N. J. divs. 56.658 68,331 D. 11,673 17.1 
Uo.’s use * 18,589 20,049 D. 1,460 eed 
isco adkdecne 118,910 126,583 D. 7,673 6,1 


Of the total this year, 88,824 tons were from the Lehigh 
region and 30,086 tons from the Wyoming region. 

The Tennessee Commissioner reports that the total output 
of coal in that state last year was 709,604 tons, against 
513,980 tons in 1883; an increase of 195,624 tons, or 38.1 
per cent. This coal is chiefly mined in East Tennessee. 

Shipments of coal and coke on the Monongahela Improve- 
ment Co.’s works, from the mines on the Monongahela River 








above Pittsburgh, for the year ending Dec. 31 were, in 
bushels: 

1884. 1883. Decrease. Pc. 

OCoal.<.. «se <<tpelon 108.487, 800 28,718,700 26.5 

Re. oss ac cenebes 2,437,752 3,907,589 1.469,837 37.6 

Total, bushels. .82,206,852 312,395,389 30,188.537 26.9 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Feb. 7 
were 32,937 tons; totalshipmentsto Feb. 7 this year, 182,442; 
last year, 174,779; increase, 7,663 tons, or 4.4 per cent. 

Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the week ending Feb. 6 is reported as 


follows, in bales : 

Interior markets: 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Receipts Scakece seca ees 63,169 D. 19.506 30.9 
Shipments................ 52,745 80,448 D. 27,708 34.5 
Stock, Feb. 6. ....... 271.790 282,475 D. 10.685 3.8 

Seaports: 

BOGOR. o.ciicecs ccncees OBS 11),481 D 21,696 19.3 
eee aces 93,658 119,383 D. 26,725 21.6 
Stock, Feb. 6.............. 869,062 1,043,772 D. 174,712 16.9 


The total movement from plantations for the cotton year 
(from Sept. 1) to Feb. 6 is estimated at 5,057,830 bales; the 
increase, as compared with last year, is 187,043 bales, the de- 
crease from 1882-83 is 387,404 bales, and the increase over 
1881-82 is 386,132 bales. The weather for the week was 
generally favorable to a free movement. 

Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 
Receiver Fink, of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
road, has notified General Commissioner Powers that that 
road will withdraw from the pools of this Association. The 
reason given by Major Fink is that his road is now under con- 
trol of the United States Circuit Court, and that Court will 
not permit him to become or remain a party in any pooling 
contracts. The effect of this action may be to break up the 
Association ; but it is also possible that the other roads may 
unite against the East Tennessee. 

Southern Freight Rates. 
The war on freight rates to Chattanooga, Tenn., has come 
toanend, a friendly adjustment having been reached ata 
meeting held in Chattanooga Feb. 6. ‘he principal parties 
were the Memphis & Charleston and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, and the rate from Chattanooga to Mem- 
yhis has been cut down to 5c. per 100 Ibs. The rates will now 
Be restored to the tariff in force before the contest began. 
Trunk Line Meeting. 

At the meeting of the trunk line Presidents, held in New 
York Feb. 6, the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Grand Trunk were 
represented. It was unanimously resolved to request Com- 
missioner Fink to withdraw his resignation, and as he 
declined to do so, it was finally laid over and not accepted . 

After a long discussion it was voted unanimously not to 
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suspend the the pooling contract, but to continue it in force 
for the present. It was also resolved to continue the east- 
bound pool until April 1, at which date the withdrawal of 
the Grand Trunk will take effect. Nothing was done in rela- 
tion to passenger business. Another meeting will be held 
shortly. 
Chicago-Ohio River Pool. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, Feb. 4, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the roads in this pool agreed upon percentages in 
the various subordinate pools as follows : 


C.,1.,St. Chi. St. L ,N. Chi. C.,H. J.M. 

Freight: L&Chi. L&EPA&C.&E.lL &D. &D. 
Chicago-Indianapolis.... 48 17% 16 PE axieine shee 
Chicago-Louisville...... 15 41 41 3 Sains 
Chicago-Cincinnati. ... 59 22 5 4 10 
Indianapolis-Cincinnati. 70 32 30 ae 
Indianapolis-Louisville.. 18 ores §2 

Passenger : 
eeeoreneenpells. wn 0 17 16 7 
Chicago-Louisville.. .. i. 45 5 3 hee 
Chicago-Cincinnati...... 60 20 5 4 ll 
Indianapolis-Cincinnati. 75 ....0 .. 2... 25 se 
Indianapolis-Louisville. 1u 90 


It.was resolved that the offices of the Commissioner and the 
Executive Committee be removed from Chicago to Indian- 
apolis. 

Passenger Notes. 
The Louisville & Nashville announces thai the privilege of 
stopping over, not to exceed 10 days, will be given to all pas- 
sengers going to the New Orleans Exhibition on its special 
excursion tickets. The stop-over can be made only on the 
way to New Orleans and not on the return trip. 

The first train from Charleston to New Orleans, on which 
passengers are to be carried to the Exhibition at a uniform 
rate of 1 cent per mile, left Charleston Feb. 9 and arrived at 
New Orleans on the following evening. The train runs over 
the Charleston & Savannah, the Savannah, Florida & West- 
ern, the Pensacola & Atlantic and the Louisville & Nashville 
roads. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Crossing the Track—Negligence. 

The Supreme Court has decided the important accident 
case of Garvey vs. the Pennsylvania Railroad, Chief Justice 
Mercur filing the opinion. Garvey was killed in crossing the 
tracks of the company in Bristol, Pa., and his widow re- 
covered a verdict against the company in Common Pleas No. 
1, of Philadelphia County. The evidence was that there 
were five tracks at the crossing where the accident occurred, 
and that Garvey, accompanied by his wife and another lady, 
stopped, looked and listened before starting to cross, and saw 
no sign of an approaching train and heard no locomotive. They 
started across the tracks, the women a little ahead of Garvey. 
The former crossed safely, but Garvey, who was just behind 
them, when on the fourth track, was struck by a passing 
train and killed. The railroad company at the trial contended 
that Garvey was guilty of negligence in law in not stopping, 
looking and listening, before crossing each separate track, and 
asked the Judge for a non-suit on that ground. The lower 
Court refused to do this, and in affirming this action the 
Chief Justice says: ‘‘ It cannot be declared as a rule of law 
that a man must stop, look and listen between different tracks 
lying close to each other. Indeed, to so stop, instead of has- 
tening to cross all of them, might have been evidence of 
negligence. He did not stop a second-time to listen. Whether 
it was less dangerous to move continuously across the tracks 
than to loiter between them was a question for the jury, 
which was the proper tribunal to determine negligence in 
fact."—Philadelphia North American, Feb, 4. 








Injury to Passenger—Burden of Proof. 


In the case of Rainbolt against the Bedford & Bloomfield 
Railroad Co., the Indiana Supreme Court holds as follows: 

Appellee brought this action for damages while a passenger 
on appellant’s road. The car in which he was seated, together 
with the train, was precipitated into the river while passing 
over a bridge. Where it is shown by the averments of a com- 
plaint that the plaintiff was lawfully a passenger on a rail- 
road train, presumably submitting to its rules and regulations 
as such and the giving away of the railroad bridge over 
which the train was passing, precipitating him violently into 
the river below, inflicting ov him the injuries complained of, 
it must be held from the situation in which the plaintiff is 
shown to have been, the relation which he occupied toward 
the company, which relation placed him under no duty except 
to remain passive in its hands while being carried, that all 
presumption of negligence on his part is rebutted by the aver- 
ments in the complaint, and such complaint is good without a 
direct averment that the plaintiff was without fault. 

Where a passenger in a railroad car is without his fault in- 
jured by the car.in which he was riding being thrown from 
the track, the law will presume negligence on the part of the 
railroad company. The contract which the law implies be- 
tween the carrier and passenger is, that the carrier has a 
safe and sufficient railroad track to the point of the passen- 
ger’s destination; that its bridges and all other means pro- 
vided by it for his carriage are safe, and that all suitable 
means have been taken beforehand to carry him safely and 
without hurt. The condition of its bridges, cars, tracks, etc., 
are peculiarly within its own knowledge, and it is just and 
reasonable that the company should take the burden of show- 
ing that it used all proper precaution for the passenger's 
safety. Considering that vast numbers of human beings who 
are daily committing themselves to the care and fidelity of 
railroad companies which engage to transport them with 
great speed from point to point, any negligence in the main- 
tenance of their tracks and bridges in such condition of safety 
as practical skill and sagacity has attained to and applied 
generally to the subject should not be tolerated. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Anniston & Northern.—The Anniston (Ala.) Hot 
Blast of recent date says: ‘‘ We learned yesterday from the 
best of authority that all of the arrangements to begin work 
on the Anniston & Northern Railroad had been completed. 
The directors met in Louisville last Monday and ratified all 
the necessary contracts. The first-mortgage bonds have been 
issued, signed and placed with the Fidelity Trust Co. They 
were all taken by the parties who advanced the money to 
build the road. Mr. Fawcett is now in Boston, and as soon 
as he can arrange some of the details work will begin—say in 
a couple of weeks. The steel rails have been purchased, and 
the right of way through the whole of Etowah County 
secured. The road will be in running order by October.” 

The line is from Anniston, Ala., north by west to Attalla, 
on the Alabama Great Southern, about 35 miles. 





Asheville & Spartanburg.—At a special meeting of 
the stockholders, in Spartanburg, 8. C., last week, resglutions 
were passed authorizing the directors to take all the neces- 
sary measures to complete the road by building the 20 miles 
from Hendersonville, N. C., to Asheville. Most of the grad- 
ing on this section was complete several years ago. 

t is stated that this company has secured, through Inman, 
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Swann & Co., of New York, a loan of $450,000, and that 
work will be begun at once on the extension of the line from 
Hendersonville, N. C., to Asheville, 20 miles. 


Augusta, Gibson & Sandersville.—At the annual 
meeting, in Augusta, Ga., Feb. 3, the stockholders voted to 
authorize the issue of $350,000 in bonds to complete the road. 
The President stated that he had already received an offer to 
take these bonds at a fair price. The road is to run from 
Augusta, Ga., to Sandersville, 78 miles. A considerable part 
of the grading is finished, and the track is laid from Augusta 
to Graceville, 10 miles. 


Boston & Maine.—Reports that this company was nego- 
tiating for a lease of the New Brunswick Railway are stated 
by the officers of the company to be entirely without foun- 
dation. 

This company invites proposals until Feb, 18 for $600,000 
twenty-year 4 per cent. improvement bonds, issued under the 
provisions of the lease of the Eastern to the Boston & Maine. 

nterest is to be payable semi-annually, Aug. 2 and Feb.2, and 
the subscription and accrued interest will be due Feb. 25. 
The bonds will be plain, but with sinking fund provisions, 
the interest and 1!5 per cent. of the principal per annum to 
be charged as operating expenses. 


Boulder & Denver Air Line.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Denver, Col., by way 
of Buffalo Hill to the Marshall coal mine. It is an independ- 
ent enterprise intended for local purposes entirely. The dis- 
tance by the projected line from Denver to Marshall is 2+ 
miles ; to Boulder, 28 miles. 


Bradford, Eldred & Cuba.—The Metropolitan Trust 
Co. of New York, trustee under the first mortgage of this 
road, has begun suit to foreclose, and the New York Supreme 
Court has appointed a receiver pending the suit. The road is 
a narrow gauge line, extending from Cuba, N. Y., on the 
Erie road, to the Pennsylvania line, 24 miles, and the com- 
pany operates under lease the Bradford, Richburg & Cuba, 
which extends it to Eldred, Pa., 9 miles, and the Wellsville, 
Bolivar & Eldred road, 21 miles long. The first mortgage 
amounts to $500,000, and default was made on the interest 
Jan. 1 last. There is also a second mortgage under which 
$60,000 in bonds have beén issued. The road has been con- 
trolled by the New York, Lake Erie & Western Co. and 
has been operated in the interests of that company. It is one 
of the numerous narrow-gauge lines which were built to serve 
the Alleghany oil district in New York and the Bradford dis- 
trict in Peunsylvania. 


Buena Vista.—The last rail on this road was laid Feb. 9, 
and regular trains will soon segin torun. The road extends 
from Anderson, Ga., on the Southwestern Division of the 
Central Railroad of Georgia, westward to the town of Buena 
Vista, 26 miles. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—At a meet- 
ing of large holders of the stock in Philadelphia a committee 
was appointed to send out a circular to stockholders gener- 
ally, urging them to pay their assessments and take the 
$1,500,000 general mortgage bonds offered them. It was 
stated that the bondholders will generally fund their coupons 
as proposed by the company, provided these bonds are taken 
and the floating debt funded. The time for payment has been 
extended to June 1, and if matters are not arranged by that 
time there will most certainly be a foreclosure. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern. — This 
company’s statement for the year ending Dec. 31 shows earn- 
ings as follows : 


1884. 1883. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
Haraings .......+.-. $2,796,459 $2,846,772 D. $50,213 1.8 
Expenses... ........ 1,917,769 1,968,177 D. 50,408 2.5 


Net earnings..... $878.690 $878,595 I. $95 oe 
Per cent. of exps... 68.6 69.1 D. oe . 


The new road built by the company in 1884 was not com- 
pleted or opened for traftic until very near the close of the 
year, and was operated too short a time to affect the earnings 
of the year to any considerable extent. 


Burlington & Northwestern.—The round-house and 
repair shops of this company at Burlington, Ia., were de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 8, and three engines were either destroyed 
or badly damaged. The loss is a serious one to the road, as it 
is deprived of a large part of its motive power. 


Chicago & Eastern Wlinois.—The following state- 
ment of the income and fixed charges of this company in suc- 
cessive periods has been issued by Chase & Higginson, oe! No. 
24 Pine street, New York : 


— ——-Interest paid on—-— 

Net ist mort. Income Divisional 
Year to earn. bonds. bonds. bonds. Surplus. 
Aug. 31, 1879. ...$302,397 $180,000 ....... 0 ........ 122.397 
“  o*  18880.... 304,044 180,000 ........ 124,044 

10 mos. to 
oe 30, 1881.... 338,011 154,250 $50,616 ....... 133,145 
fear to 

June 30, 1882.... 493,890 180,000 26,838 $26,848* 249,371 
“  *  1883.... 570,523 180,000 53,774 30.000+ 292.886 
“  * 1884.... 474,209 180,000 53,78L 30,000¢ 189,141 


The statement adds that for the last half of 1884 the com- 
pany earned a trifle over 3 per cent. on the stock after pay- 
ing all charges for interest, ete. All the profits over fixed 
charges, except $90,000 paid in dividends in 1882, have been 
expended for the improvement of the road and additions to 
its equipment; and these expenditures made out of income 
amount to $1,000,000, besides $200,000 provided by sales of 
bonds and $550,000 represented by the floating debt. The 
net earnings thus applied to construction were sufficient to 
pay 37 per cent. on the $3,000,000 capital stock. 


Cleveland & Marietta.—On application of the bond- 
holders and other creditors, the Court of Common Pleas of 
Washington County, O., has appointed a Receiver for this 
road. ‘The road extends from Marietta, O., to Canal Dover, 
99 miles, and by the last statement it had $1,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds and a floating debt of $200,000. It was for- 
merly known as the Marietta, Pittsburgh & Cleveland, and 
was sold under foreclosure in 1877, when the present company 
was organized. It has been, for some time past, operated in 
connection with the Wheeling & Lake Erie road and under 
the management of the same officers. It is owned chiefly by 
Commodore Garrison, of New York. 


Cleveland, Youngstown & Pittsburgh. — The 
Court has authorized Mr. Robert Mariin, Receiver of this 
road, to issue certificates to the amount of $25,000 for the 
purpose of buying a locomotive and -— car, and mak- 
ing certain improvements on the road. The road runs from 
Minerva, O., to Phalanx, 411; miles, and has been in the 
hands of a receiver for some time. 


Connecticut Railroad Legislation.—A bill is pend- 
ing in the Connecticut Legislature which provides that no 
railroad company in that state which pays 8 per cent. divi- 
dends on its stock shall charge more than 2'¢ cents per mile 





*Also $15,180 for other interest. +Also $13,863 for discounts, 
etc. {Also $21,287 for discounts, etc. 





for passengers, and no company which pays 10 per cent. 
shall charge more than 2 cents per mile. This bill is, of course, 
intended to affect chiefly the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford road, and meets with strong support in the Legislature. 


Dakota Midland.—The first annual report of this com- 
vany states that in the spring of 1884 active operations were 

-gun in surveying and locating theline. It was expected 
that 50 miles of grading would be completed during the year, 
but from financial reasons this could not be done. Arrange- 
ments have now been made for placing mortgage bonds upon 
the road, which will, the company expects, ibe it to begin 
construction early in the spring and to complete the line from 
Allendale, Dak., eastward to Campbell, Minn., 105 miles, in 
the course of the year. This division of the road has been lo- 
cated, showing a very easy line with a maximum grade of 30 
ft. to the mile and no heavy work. The company has secured 
the right of way for 75 miles, and in addition to this valu- 
able land for town sites, as well as depot grounds in 
towns already established. Most of the right of way has been 
given by the people along the line. ‘The grading already done 
is about 1114 miles. 

The liabilities of the company consist of $500,000 capital 
stock and $13,440 accounts and notes payable. The property 
and lands acquired are given in the accounts at $336,824; 
cash and accounts due, $2,216, and the company also has 
$174,400 of its stock in the treasury. Arrangements have 
been made for the issue of first mortgage bonds tothe amount 
of $15,000 per mile of road, these bonds to draw 6 per cent. 
interest and have 30 yearstorun. The mortgage to secure 
these bonds has been made to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
of New York as trustee. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.—This company’s 
quarterly statement for its leased lines in New York for the 
quarter ending Dec. 31 is as follows: 











- Albany & Sus. Rens. & Sara. N. Y. & Can. 
Earnings .......... 572.232 $496,810 $158,117 
Expenses... ......... 409,22% 269,012 97,991 

Net earnings ..... $163,007 $227,798 $60,126 
Other income......... ae ee. \kecemnmas 
OO alee ates $163,007 $237,343 $60,126 
CEES os ks 5ses 274,712 250,864 78.920 
on ORE RT The $111,705 $13,521 $18,794 


The total deficit on the three lines was $144,020 for the 
quarter. This is, however, usually the worst period of the 
year on these roads. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The report of the London 
bondholders’ committee, which has recently been submitted, 
agrees substantially with that of Mr. Fleming, who repre- 
sented the Scotch bondholders, and whose report was made 
some time ago. The members of the committee have studied 
the condition of the road and its prospects carefully, and 
express their opinion without reference to the present de- 
pressed condition of business. They say that, after provid- 
ing for prior liens, including interest on rolling stock certifi- 
cates, the net earnings are equivalent to about 4 per cent. on 
the consolidated bonds, and the limit of safety must therefore 
be below that. They recommend that the present consolidated 
bonds be exchanged for new bonds bearing only 314 per cent. 
interest, and as compensation to the bondholders the issue of 
an amount of preferred stock carrying such rate of dividends 
as will insure to them their full 7 per cent. interest if earned. 
They also recommend that a sufficient amount of bonds should 
be created, but kept in reserve under very strict provisions, 
as they are to be issued to provide for the future capital re- 
quirements of the company. It will also, they say, be neces- 
sary to capitalize the rolling stock trusts on equitable terms. 
The money necessary for immediate improvements it is pro- 
posed to raise upon assessment on the stock owners, the 
amount to be represented by preferred stock. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—A statement of the 
operations of this company from July 12, 1884, when the 
lease was abandoned, to Dec. 31, is as follows: Gross earn- 
ings, $490,396; operating expenses, $361,384; net earnings, 
$129,012. Deduct taxes, rental and equipment, 332,364; 
leaving a balance, expended and being expended on better- 
ments, of $96,647. It thus appears that in the extreme de- 
pression of 1884, and under the least favorable circumstances 
as to operations, this company earned about one-half the cur- 
rent interest on its bonds. 


Durango, Fort Lewis & Western.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Durango, Col., 
by way of Fort Lewis, to Rico, the object being to connect 
several mining towns in that region. 


Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—This road is 
now completed from Greenwood, 8. C., the terminus of the 
Augusta & Knoxville road, northward 28 miles to Laurens. 
It was opened for traffic Feb. 9. The stations on the line, 
with the distances from Greenwood are: Coronaco, 8: Water- 
loo, 15; High Point, 20; Maddins, 24: Laurens, 28 miles. 
Work is to be pushed on the grading of the extension from 
Laurens to Spartanburg, about 35 miles. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—The $3,000,000 consolidated 
bonds offered by this company have been taken by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of New York, who take the entire issue. The 
price is reported to be 110. They are 6 per cent. bonds, and, 
as said last week, are to be used to retire the convertible 
bonds due March 1. They are issued under the consolidated 
mortgage for $8,000,000, in which provision was made for re- 
tiring al] prior issues. 


Highland Junction.—This company has made applica- 
tion to the Massachusetts Legislature for assistance in build. 
ing its projected bridge over the Hudson River. The 
application is made on the ground that the construction of 
the road will be of very great advantage to the state of 
Massachusetts. The Legislature is asked to guarantee the 
interest on $5,000,000 bonds of the company. 


International, of Maine.—It is said that the tight 
over this company’s application to the Maine Legislature for 
a change of route will be ended by a compromise. Instead 
of bridging Moosehead Lake and building its own line to 
Bangor, the plan proposed is that the ney road shall connect 
with the Bangor & Piscataquis road at the lake and use the 
tracks of that road to Bangor. This compromise will remove 
all the objections which came from Bangor, and which were 
made on the ground that the new line would take away much 
of the business of the Piscataquis road. 


Kansas & Gulf Short Line.-—Mr. E. B. Stevenson, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of this road, writes as 
follows under date of Feb. 7: ‘* This company has just let 
contract for constructing 23 miles of road south of its present 
terminus to a connection with the Houston, East & West 
Texas road, at or near Lufkin, Texas. About 400 men will 
be employed on construction within 15 days and the road 
completed in five months. The completion of this line will 
effect important connections, making a continuous narrow- 
gauge system from St. Louis to Houston.” 


Lake Erie & Western.—The Lake Erie & Mississippi 
Co., which was recently organized to build a railroad from 





Bloomington, Il, to Peoria, is to be consolidated with this 
company, of whose road the new line is to be an extension. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—This company makes the 
ollowing statement for December and the year ending Dec. 
= 





December. Year. 
Warnings. ....... - +0: $76,512 $589,071 
Raa 46,614 343,489 
ete $39,898 $245.582 


The net increase for December was $3,021, or 8.2 per 
cent. ; for the year, $2,286, or 0.9 per cent. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—At a meeting of 
the Western bondholders and creditors in St. Louis last week 
Messrs. St. John Boyle and J. M. Fetler were appointed a 
committee to represent them and to co-operate with the 
— committee in relation to the reorganization of the 
road, 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company’s statement 
for December and the six months of its fiscal year from July 
1 to Dec. 31 is as follows : 


—— Gioss a -——Net earnings.—— 
1884. KS: 1884. 


» | Se $1,066,100 $1,124,776 $435,233 = $137,760 
August. 1,117,313 1,251,127 482.982 534. BP4 
September 1,145,366 1,334,179 477.681 570,742 
October -oe» 1,291,714 1,504,465 592 903 701,303 
November. ... 1,199,596 1,307,394 522,607 535,629 
Dec*mber... .. 1,292,127 1,272,924 606,749 492,429 


Total 6 mos.. $7,106,220 $7,794,865 $3,172,084 $3,272,847 
For the six months the decrease in gross earnings was 
#688,645, or 8.8 per cent.; in net earnings, $100,163, or 3.1 
ver cent. In December there was aslight gain in net and a 
rge one in gross earnings. 


Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—The contractors for 
the completion of this road, Dunavant & Kelly, have now a 
large force employed on the line. The work of clearing out 
and putting in order the 20 miles of track which was laid 
from Holly Springs, Miss., westward two years ago, is well 
advanced, and a large force is employed on the. unfinished 
grading. Track laying was begun recently at McGee, Tenn., 
and, at last reports, 4 miles had been laid. The steel rails 
have either been received or are on the way. The distance 
from Memphis to Holly Springs is 46 miles. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following’ notes are 
from the Mesxican Financier of Jan. 31: 

The last two steamers arriving at Merida, Yucatan, from 
Europe brought a large quantity of rails and other material 
for the construction of the railroad from Merida to Izamal, 
superintended by Mr. José Rendon Peniche. This road. 
which passes through Motul, will jointhe eastern and coast 
districts of the state to its capital and the port of Progreso. 

The Wells Fargo Express Co. has arranged with the Mexi- 
can Railway Co. for the extension of its express system to 
Vera Cruz, Puebla, Jalapa and intermediate points. Next to 
railway, postal and telegraph facilities, a reliable express 
service is the most important agent in aiding commercial 
transactions. The arrangement, therefore, for supplying this 
much-desired service over the oldest route of commerce in the 
country will be very welcome to the merchants of the cities 
thus to be benefited. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—The St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Pioneer Press says: *‘So tar as weather conditions permit, 
work is progressing on the Minnesota & Northwestern Rail- 
road, The work is graded 100 miles to Mona. The rails are 
on the ground ready to be laid after the snow disappears and 
other conditions are favorable. There is some work being 
done now in digging cuts along the line. It is expected the 
road will be completed in 60 days after the beginning of set- 
tled weather, and that the bridge between St. Paul and the 
West side will be finished in June. This bridge is to extend 
from the foot of Custer street, West St. Paul, to a point a lit- 
tle below Robert street. There are now being put in four 
fixed spans of 225 ft. each, with a dr w span of a little more 
than 400 ft. over the channel of the river. The bridge will 
have stone piers and iron superstructure. Length of bridge 
1,400 ft. ; cost, $250,000. ll the foundations are now in. 
and the masonry is started. The contract for the piers has 
been let to Sherwood & Co., and Lauer Bros. of St. Paul are 
the contractors for the stone work. There will bein all six or 
seven piers, to be constructed of Red Wing limestone, with 
granite nosings. The superstructure will be built by the con- 
struction force of the railroad. At West St. Paul an artesian 
well is being sunk, near Eaton avenue. It is now 100 ft. 
in depth, which will be extended to secure a steady flow of the 
water that was reached some time ago. Along the line tank 
work is being done. Contracts have been let te the Passaic 
Bridge Co., of Paterson, N. J., for iron spans, one to be placed 
acrossthe Cannon River at Cascade, two across the Cedar 
River at Austin. and one at Rose Creek, south of Austin, 
each being 180 ft. in length. AJl are to be ready in 60 
days. The contracts for rolling stock are being car- 
ried out, and 100 fiat cars and four locomotives are 
ready now for delivery. It is stated, on good meyrieg that 
although the new road connects at Mona, Ia., with the Illinois 
Central, the latter company has no investment in the Minne- 
sota & Northwestern, and that the latter is entirely inde- 
pendent in its sphere.” 


Mobile & Ohio.—The following statement is made for 
December and the six months of the fiscal year from July 1 
to Dec. 31: 


—-— December. — — ~———Half-year .——— — 

ISS4. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Earnings .... $284.637 $289,246 $1,184,0°6 $1,292,529 
Expenses.... 140,907 129,248 795.359 769,191 
Net earn... $143,730 $159,998 $388 667 $523,338 
P.c. of exps 49.5 44.5 67.2 595 


For the half-year the gross earnings decrease $108,503, or 
8.4 per cent., and the expenses increased $26,168, or 3.4 per 
cent.; the result being a decrease of $134,671, or 25.7 per 
cent., in net earnings. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—This com- 
pany’s statement for the quarter ending Dec. 31, the first 
quarter of its fiscal year, is as follows : 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Earnings $6.810,170 $7.914.128 D. $1,103,958 139 
Expenses........... 933,086 4,681,799 D. 748.713 15.8 


Net earnings.....$2,877,084 $3,232329 D. $355.245 11.6 


Interest, rentals and 


State taX .. ...... 1,500,000 1,395,000 1. 105,000 7.6 
Surplus..........$1.377,084 $1,837.329 D. $400.25 25.1 
Dividend paid... ... 1,341,425 “1,788,566 D. 447.141 25.0 
Balance $35,650 $48,763 D. $13,104 26.7 


Expenses were 57.74 per cent. in 1884, against 59.15 in 
1883. The surplus last quarter was 1.54 per cent. on the 
stock; the dividend was 1's per cent. In 1883 the dividend 
was 2 per cept. The statement says : 

‘+ In the current quarter the amounts received and paid for 
car mileage are not included in earnings and expenses respect- 
ively, as last year, but the excess of payments over receipts, 
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being the debit 
operating e: 


balance in the account. has been charged to 
xpe' 3 
The balance sheet Dec. 31 is as follows: 


” 








Liabilities; 
CUDRARE ARBs ihc iGo chews coeceass ones Seeea cana <6 ‘ASS $89.428,300 
PE SIO ace teeket ria kia a welec ness -acevees'veet'as §6,497,233 
Bonds and mortgages on real estate................. 109,320 
OE OIE nscale taCEEANS5E 540006 HLb+%s bes 12,855 
Interest on funded debt accrued.... ................ 1,514,527 
“Y - ye Pee io nw gke' ode aes spe 6.9 

Dividends UNDA Fs LEC osc esteiess concacccoccdoes 61,522 
Due for wages, supplies, etc........ 6.2.2... ceee sees 2,263,360 
ew. 1,713,622 
Profit aud loss (excess assets over liabilities)......... 12,748,503 

TR 5 rn oes eke cnecpanedieed $164,345,621 

Assets: 

Cost of road and equipment.....:.................06+ $145.981,846 
Stock and bonds of other companies....... ....... 3,409,821 
Ownership in other lines, real estate, ete ........... 6,336.03 3 
Due by agents and others............. ....- ces sees 3,896,816 
Supplies on hand, Sept. 30, 1884.................. 4. 1,383,262 
Harlem construction account. ................. x 61,697 
Equipment Harlem line ................ ..-. Fhe 404,394 
Taxes paid over p’p’n charged in this quarter....... 499,917 
CGI CN I sin og te ASR e ata dehy danas us «885006 2,371,755 

EER orton Ear ee 72 bar oper ae SU Be $164,345,621 


As compared with the balance sheet in the annual report 
(Sept. 30) there was no’change in stock or funded debt. The 
floating debt, including current balances, has increased 
$860,165 : cash on hand has increased $880,534 during the 
quarter. 


New York,Chicago & St. Louis.—Wall street reports 
are either that a default will be made on the first-mortgage 
bonds of this company shortly, or that the bondholders will 
be asked to consent to a reduction of interest. These rumors 
cannot be verified. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
makes the following statement for December and the three 
months of its fiscal year from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, the figures 
including 68 per cent. of the gross earnings and all the work- 
ing expenses of the leased New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 











road : 
—-——-December.—-—. ——-Three months.-—— 
1884. 1883 1884. 1883. 
Earnings...... $1,570,385 $1.823,568 $5,141,580 $6,415.696 
Expenses...... +220, 1,597,225 ~ 3,675,570 4,642,907 
Net earnings $350,344 $226,343 $1,466,010 $1,772,789 


For the three months the decrease 
$1,274,116, or 19.9 per cent. ; in net 
17.3 per cent. 

The following statement gives the earnings of the Erie lines 
proper, excluding all earnings and expenses of the leased road : 
December.——-— -——Three months.——— 

883 1884. 


in gross earnings was 
earnings, $306,779, or 








884. 3. 1883. 
Earnings....$1,262.719 $1,462,924 $4,145,397 $5,222,564 
Expenses... 927,706 1,195,621 2.779, 484 3,449,580 
Net earn,. $335,013 $267,305 $1,565,913 $1,772,984 
P.c. of exps. 3.5 8L.7 67.1 66.0 


For the three months there was a decrease in gross earn- 
ings of $1,077,167, or 20.6 per cent.; a decrease in expenses 
of $670,096, or 19.4 per cent., and a resulting decrease in net 
earnings of $407,071, or 22.9 per cent. 

Comparing the two statements, it is seen that the 68 per 
cent. of the gross earnings of the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio road for the quarter this year amounted to $996,183, 
while the expenses of that road were $896,086, showing a gain 
of $100,097 on the lease for the three months. 


New York & New England.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Connecticut Legislature for an adjustment of the 
claim of the state for taxes, which now amount to about 
$170,000. The company claims that the road has been taxed 
over its true value and petitions the Legislature to make a 
considerable reduction. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—This com- 
en statement for the quarter ending Dec. 31 is as fol- 

OWS : 

















1884 1883. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 
i” Ree $1,656,245 $1,712,312 D. $56,067 = 3.: 
rn Pet Cee D netk 1,192,060 1,191,085 D. 88,975 7.4 
Net earnings....... .. $554,185 $521,277 I. $32,908 6.3 
Other receipts.... ...... 3,528 8,06L D. 4,533 56.0 
Total income.......... $557,713 = $520,338 28, 37% 5.4 
Interest, rentals, etc.... 204,947 ... ....... Sad 
Surplus. -3./../.... eo. $352,766... .. ee ee 


The — this year was equal toabout 214 per cent. on the 

stock. ‘The quarter is that of lightest earnings on this road. 
New York, Ontario & Western.—The company gave 

notice that subscriptions would be received on and after Feb. 





2, and until Feb. 28, for any or all of $2,000,000 of the new 
first-mortgage bonds at 90 and accrued interest. The bonds | 
are of the denomination of $1,000 each, principal payable | 
Sept. 1, 1914, with interest at 6 per cent. per annum, pay- | 
able March 1 and Sept. 1, redeemable, however, upon notice, | 
at $1,100 and accrued interest. The bonds are - of an | 
issue secured by a mortgage which is a first and only lien | 
upon the property now owned by the company, and such as 
may be hereafter acquired, executed, with the assent of a 
majority of the stockholders of each class, to the Mercantile 
Trust Co., as trustee. 

The mortgage limits the entire issue to $4,000,000, and | 
provides that $2,000,000 thereof shall be used for payment of 
floating debts and for other purposes of the company, but 
that the remaining $2,000,000 shall be issued for no other 
purpose than to retire the preferred 6 per cent. stock of the 
company, or to cancel the preference given such stock over 
the common stock. The first-mentioned $2,000,000 bonds 
are those now offered for sale, while those last-mentioned are 
held by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., as trustee, for the 
sole and special purpose named in the mortgage. 

The proceeds of the $2,000,000 of bonds now offered are to 
be applied to the payment of the current indebtedness of the 
company, which now amounts to about $1,600,000, and to 
the improvement of its property. This indebtedness was in- 
curred for equipment and improvement of the company’s 
property, and in the extension of the line to New York. 

The mortgaged prenersy consists of the railroad, equip- 
ment, interest on the lease of West Shore, and joint interest 
with West Shore in the terminal property. 

Northern Pacific.—This company’s statement for De- 
cember and the six months of its fiscal year from July 1 to 
Dec. 31 is as follows : 











-—December.—. ~--—Half-year.—— 
3884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Earniugs.............. $758,229 $856,184 $6,627,719 $6,617,99 
Expemses............. 417,721 527,649 3,268,150 3,696,714 
Net earnings....... 508 $328,535 $3,359,569 $2,921,276 
Rentals and guarantees on branches. ..... 390,003 béduses 
EOE... « stadeeanes dab akaksr wemiadwane es cane NS 
Interest and sinking funds.................. pL | rr 
Ta 6s nt <5" eas coceeskanend $2,060,263 ......... 
Surplus for the half-year .......... .. = BO MOS | = s.e6 05. 


For the half-year the gross earnings increased $9,729, or 


| original agreement. 
| the holders are willing to accept the exchange and that the 





| negotiate these bonds at a loss. 


0.15 per cent., and the expenses decreased $428,564, or 11.6 
per cent., leaving a gain of $438,293, or 15.1 per cent., in 
net earnings. The charges were not given by months in last 
year’s report, so that no comparisons can be made. The total 
funded debt (including dividend certificates) on Dec. 31 was 
$69,536,221, an increase of $3,260,000 during the half-year. 
It is stated that there is now no floating debt, the $3,000,000 
— mortgage bonds recently sold having provided for 
that. 

The land sales for the half-year were 158,011 acres, for 
$791,808. The receipts on land accounts in cash were $237,- 
215; in bonds and preferred stock, $629,303. The land notes 
held on Dec. 31 were $3,040,933. The preferred stock can- 
celed was $551,503 for the half-year. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—In the suit 
brought by some of the Boston holders of income bonds, to 
enjoin this company from paying interest under its guarantee 
of the Lamoille Valley Extension bonds, the Court has 
granted a temporary injunction against such payment, 
pending further hearing in the suit. The amount of these 
bonds outstanding is $350,000, and half of them are owned 
by the New York Central Co. The Extension road was built 
to provide a connection between this road and the St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain. 


Ohio Central.—The properties of the Ohio Central Coal 
Company are to be sold, under foreclosure of the mortgages, 
Feb. 19. 

The Ohio Central Railroad committees are considering 2 
new scheme of reorganization, upon which itis hoped that all 
interests can unite. Orders for the foreclosure sale of the 
Ohio Central Railroad were issued on Feb. 4, to be advertised 
60 days. The terminal property in Toledo will be sold 
separately from the main line of road. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—This company makes the 
following statement for December, the first month of its fiscal 





year : 
1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 
EE 5, Sigecavcunex on $228,192 $271,478 $43,286 15.9 
Expenses........... . 184,494 211,622 27,128 123 
Net earnings... $43,698 $59,856 $16,158 27.0 


This statement covers all the company’s operations, the 
railroad, steamship and land departments. 


Ottawa, St. Lawrence & Schenectady.—This com- 

ny has been organized to build a railroad from Schenectady, 
N.Y., to a point on the St. Lawrence River, near Canton, a 
distance of about 190 miles. The projected line is to be built 
very nearly on the old survey made nearly 20 years ago 
by the Schenectady & Ogdensburg Co., and the new company 
proposes to acquire such rights of the old corporation as may 
be still in existence. 


Oxford & Clarksville.—A company has been organized 

to build a railroad from Oxford, N. C., the terminus of a 
branch of the Raleigh & Gaston road, northward to Keyes- 
ville, Va., the terminus of the Richmond & Mecklenburg 
road. The supposed line will pass through a rich country 
largely devoted to tobacco raising. 


Pennsylvania.—In the United States Circuit Court in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 10, argument was heard on the petition of 
this company for leave to proceed to condemn certain lands 
belonging to the Philadelphia & Reading Co., and which are 
needed for the construction of the Schuylkill Valley Branch 
into the city of Reading. The Receivers of the Reading road 
put in an answer stating that the land which it is proposed to 
condemn is not necessary for the purposes of the new road, and 
also stating that the question of the right to condemn the land 
is now pending in the State Supreme Court. © After hearing 
the arguments, the Court said that the right of the company 
to condemn land should be decided by the state court before 
the land was entered upon, and the petition was therefore 
granted on the condition that the land should not be taken 
until a decision was had on this question. 


Philadelphia & Erie.—At the annual meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, Feb. 9, a plan was proposed and approved for an 
adjustment of the indebtedness of the company to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., lessee. That company now holds 
about $1,500,000 coupons on the Philadelphia & Erie bonds, 
for which it has advanced the money, and there is also due it 
about $960,000 for interest on special stock. It is proposed 
to issue 4!4 per cent. debenture bonds for the unpaid coupons, 
and to settle the interest of the special stock by the issue of 
common stock at par. The rate of interest on the special 
stock is to be reduced from 8 to 7 per cent., and it is to be 
made non-cumulative hereafter. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Signatures to the plan of 
reorganization have been secured from a number of the large 
holders of bonds in Philadel_hia, including several of the 
banks and insurance companies. It now appears probable 
that this plan will secure the co-operation of a large majority 
of the creditors. 

In Philadelphia, Feb. 6, the Receivers presented a petition 
to the Court asking authority to make an arrangement by 
which income bonds may be exchanged for the con- 
vertible scrip now outstanding, in accordance with the 
i The Receivers represent that most of 


arrangement will put a stop to litigation. 

The Receivers also petitioned the Court for authority to 
make necessary payments of principal and interest on the 
car trust, which was created a year ago. The payments due 
on this account Feb. 15 are $54,000 for interest and $200,- 
000 on account of the principal, besides $2,000 for the yearly 
compensation of the Trustees, 

At the office of the Special Master, in Philadelphia, Feb. 8, 
testimony was taken regarding the Re¢eivers’ petition to the 
Court for permission to pay the rentals on certain of the 
leased lines. The secretary of the company was the first 
witness called, and his testimony shows that several of the 
leased lines earned more than their rental. Counsel for the 
Schuylkill Valley Navigation Co. appeared before the Master, 
and asserted the right of that company to continue its pro- 
ceedings now pending in court to enforce its right under the 
lease without prejudice from the present hearing. The 
Master stated that the proceedings would be so conducted as 
not to interfere with, or prejudice, the action of the Schuyl- 
kill Valley Co. The taking of testimony is still in progress. 


Pittsbugh & Lake Erie.—In Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, the 
trial of the suit of Contractor B. J. McGrann against this 
company was begun. Mr. McGrann built the road under a 
contract by which he was to receive $2,500,000, payable, 
$1,150,000 in cash, $1,150,000 in bonds, $200,000 in stock of 
the company. He claims that alterations were made in the 
location of the road which considerably delayed the work ; 
and also that cash was not paid on his contract as agreed, but 
that he was obliged to accept bonds for a part of the cash due 
him, and that to carry out his contract he was obliged to 
For the changes and delays 
in the work, and for the substitution in the payment he 
claims $600,000 from the company. 


St. Joseph & Des Moines.—This road, which extends 
from St. Joseph, Mo., to Albany, 50 miles, was changed from 
3 ft. to standard gauge Feb. 8, and trains of the new gauge 





began to run over it the following day. The road is now 
controlled by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


St. Louis & San FE'rancisco.—An approximate state- 
ment of earning of this road for 1884 is given below: 














MING Sad. Sate ain nve.c be. s0 ay onedice’ <p Sib bok eebon $4,687 054 
PCM GR.G Per COM) sis) 5. .e Sd cecd vech eecse a8 2,463,086 
es sa eee ee obadd "$2,223,968 
Interest and sinking funds................. .. .. ..... 1,575,000 
Surplus for the year...,...... $648,968 


This surplus exceeded that for 1883 by $220,596, or 51.5 
per cent. It was sufficient to pay 7 per cent. on the first- 
preferred stock and leave a balance of $333,968, or about 314 
per cent. on the ordinary preferred stock. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—This company is 
now discussing an ‘offer from New York parties to build this 
projected road, which is to run from San Antonio, Tex., to 
Aransas Pass on the south coast. The original intention 
was to build this road as an independent line to be owned by 
local capital, but it has been impossible to raise the necessary 
funds in San Antonio. 


_ Sharon & State Line.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a short railroad 2 miles long, running out of 
Sharon, Pa. The capital stock is $60,000. 


Sheffield & Birmingham.—The Alabama Improve- 
ment Co. has let a contract to Lenddermann & Co., of Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., for the building of this road from Sheffield, 
Ala., to the Tennessee River. Work is to be begun at once. 


Shenandoah Valley —This company’s statement for 
December and the year ending Dec. 31 is as follows : 
——December.—— 


Year 





1884. 188°. 1884. "1883. 

Earnings... ..... ....$53,882 $63,358 $742,371 $854,415 
Expenses ............ 50.745 54,248 613,015 662,157 
Net earnings....... $3,137 $9.110 $129,356 $192,258 
Per cent. of exps..... 94.3 85.5 82.6 W75 


For the year the gross earnings show a decrease of $112,- 
044, or 13.2 per cent., and the expenses a decrease of $49,142, 
or 7.4 per cent., the result being a decrease of $62,902, or 
32.8 per cent., in net earnings. 


Storm and Flood.—The roads northwest and west of 
Chicago and those leading eastward from that city suffered 
severely early in the week from.a very heavy snow storm 
accompanied by high winds and extreme cold. Nearly all 
the lines of the Northwestern, the St. Paul, the Ilinois Cen- 
traland the Alton roads were entirely blocked and train 
movement was at an end for nearly two days. East of 
Chicago the Lake Shore, the Michigan Central and other lines 
were also badly blocked, and the roads were only cleared by 
very hard work. The wind drifted the snow badly and the 
intense cold made it very hard for the men to work. 

In the East the storm took the form of a very heavy rain. 
Falling on hard-frozen ground, nearly all the water was 
turned at once into the streams, and in many places the floods 
were increased by ice-gorges. The worst effects of this storm 
were felt in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, where 
many bridges were carried away or injured, and much other 
damage done. The new Philadelphia Branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio felt the effects of the storm severely, its un- 
finished works being damaged at many points. In Northern 
New York this was a snow-storm and blocked the roads badly. 


Syracuse, Phenix & Oswego.—tThe right of way and 
graded road-bed of the old company of this name have been 
purchased by A. 8S. Low, E. W. Paige and George Potts, 
who now propose to organize a new company, and offer to 
complete the road provided people along the line take $30,000 
in stock. The road, which was graded some 12 years ago, is 
to run from Syracuse, N. Y., toa point near Fulton, on the 
New York, Ontario & Western road, a distance of about 20 
miles. It will make a new line from Syracuse to Oswego 
parallel to the present Oswego & Syrecuse road. 


Troy & Greenfield.—A dispatch from Boston, Feb. 11, 
says: *‘A bill has been prepared in whicb some of the fea- 
tures of the recent message of Gov. Robinson concerning the 
Hvosac Tunnel are included, and which will be presented to 
the Legislature within a few days. The bill referred to au- 
thorizes the incorporation of the Boston, Hoosac & North- 
western Railroad Co., with authority to issue $15,000,000 of 
preferred and $15,000,000 of common stock, and also bonds 
to the extent of $15,000,000. The $15,000,000 of common 
stock is to be given to the Commonwealth in exchange for the 
Troy & Greenfield Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel, and if within 
four months the Fitchburg Railroad fails to become consoli- 
dated with the new railroad, then the Boston, Hoosac & North- 
western company may construct a new railroad to Boston, 
or, if thought advisable, unite and consolidate with the Cen- 
tral Massachusetts, Boston &-Albany, or New York & New 
England Railroad.” 

Union Pacific.—This company’s statement for December 
and the year ending Dec. 31 is as follows : 








- 2ar. 
1884. 1883. . 
Earnings... $2,3: $25,791,198 $28,716,139 
Expenses.... 1,157, 14,014,458 15,057,683 
Net earn .. $1,174,909 $871.202 $11,776,740 $13,658.456 
P.c of exps.. 49.6 62.5 54 52.4 


For the year the gross earnings decreased $2,924,941, or 
10.5 per cent., and the expenses decreased $1,043,225, or 6.9 
per cent., the result being a decrease of $1,881,716, or 13.8 
per cent., in net earnings. 


Virginia Midland.—It is said that negotiations are in 
progress for a closer connection of this road with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Alexandria, and for an exchange of traffic. 
The old contract, under which the Midland uses the Baltimore 
& Potomac depot in Washington, is to be replaced by new 
agreements. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Co., of New York, trustee, has filed in the United 
States Circuit Court a petition for leave to foreclose the mort- 
gage on the Missouri, vie & Nebraska road, now a‘part of 
the Wabash system. 


Wilmington & Weldon.— Surveys are now being 
made for the branch or cut-off from Wilson, N. C., to 
Fayetteville and thence to Florence, 8S. C., 112 miles. The 
existing line now runs due south to Wilmington and thence 
due west to Florence and Columbia, forming the perpendicu- 
lar and base of a right-angled triangle, as it were. The new 
cut-off will form the hypothenuse of the triangle, and will 
shorten the through line considerably, besides opening up a 
new country, much of which is now remote from any rail- 
road, 


Wind Gap & Delaware.—All the injunctions obtained 
against the construction of this road have been dissolved by 
the court and there is no legal obstacle to the building of the 
proposed road, which is to extend the Lehigh & Lackawanna 
road from its present terminus to the slate quarries at Bangor, 
Pa. It is said that the construction of the new line will be be- 
gun as soon as the weather will permit. 





